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HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH ante 
Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors i “i 
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A Skulking 
Conservatism 





EV. J. D. M. Buckner of the Nebraska conference of 
the Methodist church has dared to publish to the 
world the methods of a skulking conservatism that 
lurks in many churches. He openly espoused in recent years 




















the more modern views of Christian faith and proclaimed 





them with a zeal that may not always have been tempered 
with prudence. However, his local church asked for his 
return after he had already enjoyed the longest pastorate 
f any Methodist minister in the state. Yet the conference, 
with only three dissenting votes, put him on the retired list. 
The whole procedure may have been legal, but it was 
thoroughly unethical. The conference feared a heresy 
case. The public press has a way of writing up such a 






































case in a manner not helpful to a religious denomination. 
Mr. Buckner was not put on trial for his views; he was 
put on the retired list though still a useful minister and 
while a church still wanted him as its pastor. But he has 
not suffered in vain. The case has been bruited through- 
out the land, and the rank and file in the churches will 
henceforth understand just a little better what ministers 
have to endure these days if it is once whispered against 
them that they are not “sound.” In recent years a number 
of young men have left the Disciples denomination though 
none of them was ever the victim of a heresy trial. They 
were tried in back rooms, and condemned by leading 
churchmen. There was no chance for rebuttal and it 
Would be some time before a young man would find out 
that he was under sentence. When he appeared as a can- 
didate in a new church, he found the way to promotion 
blocked. From unseen and malign sources gossip was 
“attered about. In many communities a man once la- 
beled “highér critic” will face a determined minority which 































































































EDITORIAL 





will leave no stone unturned in defeating him. 


In a con- 
ference with the members of the bishop’s cabinet Mr. 
Buckner asked Bishop Stuntz if he believed the story of 
the children who called Elisha “baldpate”’. 
discreetly dodged the question as most bishops and secre- 
taries would these days. 


The bishop 


} e good of the church de- 
But the good of the church d 
manded that a human sacrifice be offered on the altar of 
orthodoxy, and one was provided. 


Words, Words 


IGH-SOUNDING phrases all too often take the 
place of religious achievement. It is so much easier 
to pass a resolution than to strike down an evil. Religious 
people have an almost fatal facility in phrasing things. 
But all too often conviction is lacking. Bishop Woodstock 
at a recent service for the consecration of a new bishop 
said: “Men who believe in Christianity must do some- 
thing more personal and definite than merely to be ortho- 
dox. Because a man may be indefinite, he may be so 
orthodox that his Christianity is to some people a paradox.” 
Jesus faced with indignation canting religionists and asked 
“Why call ye me Lord, Lord and do not the things that 
I say.” Church conventions assemble, and prate about 
world problems and the need of more racial sympathy. 
But does anyone go home thinking this has anything to do 
with Negroes, Jews or Chinese in the home town? Great 
audiences thrill under an appeal for the working man, but 
does that prevent a business man from beating down wages 
if economic conditions permit? The church of today 
has no surer way to the conscience of the world than 


through the gateway of achievement. We want fewer af- 


firmations, and more approximations to the things affirmed. 
The biggest sermon of all is in a deed. A ministry to a 
crippled child may arouse more religious feeling in a com- 
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munity than a whole series of revivalistic sermons. Char- 
acter transparently true wins involuntary respect every- 
where. The traducers of good men can never have more 
than temporary popularity. Goodness is its own defender, 
and the church has no greater apologetic than her saints in 
each community. Sacrifice and unselfishness are silent 
preachers that everywhere bring men to their knees. It 
has ever been true that the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
the church. The boxer rebellion ushered in a new era in 
Chinese missions. Even the simpler sacrifices of quiet 
giving and quiet service are shouted from the housertops, 
no matter how humble the servant of the Lord may be in 
the church 


the performance of his duty. The curse of 


today is grandiloquent, high-sounding, empty words. 


“Church Bells Call 
Voters to Polls” 


© ran a headline in a metropolitan paper, and it told 
5 a significant story of the indifference of our people 
to the fundamental duties of citizenship. The churches, 
of course, are alert because of the artful and sleepless 
efforts of the “wet” propagandists against the prohibition 
amendment. What is the meaning of this phenomenon 
of indifference and lack of public-mindedness? Does it 
argue a skepticism as to all political processes, or is it just 
stolid apathy to anything outside the immediate circle oi 
personal interest and comfort? [Even in the most exciting 
elections only a little more than half the people qualified 
to vote ever vote on any issue; in England about sixty- 
we have “government of the 


three per cent. How can 


people, for the people, by the people,” if the people neglect 
the basic obligations of citizenship? While the church 
may not dabble in party politics, it surely has a political 
function in helping to create and keep alive a sense of 
public duty and responsibility. It is not enough to start 
a brief campaign, which is soon over and forgotten; we 
must keep at it continually, year in and year out, educat- 
ing our people in public-mindedness and civic duty. There 
can be no harvest of a finer political conscience without 
long, hard, patient, and sagacious spadework on the part 
of all those who seek a more intelligent and better ordered 
public life. 


Give Mr. Hughes the 
Mandate He Awaits! 
ISHOP CANNON, face to face with atrocities in the 
near east which can never be described on a printed 
page, cabled to the American state department asking for 
American The reply of 
Secretary Hughes was in substance that he lacked a 
that the 
fifty million dollars contributed by twenty million people 


intervention in the near east. 


mandate from the people. It would seem 
would have indicated an interest that most statesmen could 
have trusted. But since the secretary of state wants some 
other sort of a mandate from the people the Christian 
leadership of the country should see that it is given him. 
Christian public opinion has here an opportunity to demand 
Armenian independence in accordance with the terms ot 


the Sevres treaty. Telegrams sent to the President, the 
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secretary of state and the congressmen in regard to this 
matter will make an impression. Meanwhiie all Europe 
holds the vacillating and inconsistent policy of America 
responsible for present conditions. Mr. Lloyd George 
said in the house of commons in 1920: “Ii is well known 
that the Turkish treaty was postponed because it was 
hoped that America would come in, but if we had not 
consented to the request made us to put off the discusston 
of the treaty until America could see its way to come in, 
it would have been suggested that Great Britain was 
anxious to keep the United States out of any part in the 
Turkish 


course open to France, Italy and ourselves when a requesr 


settlement. I feel convinced it was the only 


of that kind was made. The delay has been entirely at- 
The rage of the Turk now burns as 
never before in history. It is hardly imaginable tha 
the government of the United States will consent to con- 
sign what is left of the Armenians to such a fate as Turk- 
ish brutality has prepared, while at the same time urgwg 
the American people to continue their charity. 


tributable to that.” 


The Truth About 
the Bible 


= EN TIFIC and theological study of the Bible is to be 
expected in the atmosphere of the universities and di- 
vinity schools. But such study is not always available for 
ministers, Sunday school teachers and other Christian work- 
crs in the ordinary areas of church life. One is interested, 
therefore, to find such an institution as the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature supplying just such helps as 
busy people need, and yet preserving for them all the 
values of expert and scientific investigation of the Old and 
New Testaments. One of the latest of its courses of read- 
ing and study deals with the almost sensational subject, 
“The Truth About the Bible,” and others of these monthly 
issues treat of such themes as how the books of the Bible 
came to be, how they were selected, biblical views of the 
vhysical universe, biblical standards of history, chronology 
and numbers, the growing ethics of the Bible, the coming 
of Christ and his kingdom, and other important subjects. 
\ whole series of most illuminating pamphlets has been 
published by the Institute on such topics as, why one be 
lieves in God, in Jesus Christ, in immortality, in the 
These are all prepared by men whose names 
are a guarantee of their scholarly soundness and their 
This fine work has been going 
forward for more than thirty years since its inception by 
William R. Harper at Yale. For a long time it has been 
connected with the University of Chicago, and no part of 
the work of that institution has been more expert, more 
valuable or more far-reaching in its results. 


church, etc. 


Christian point of view. 


The Ethics of the 
Allied Debts 


HE address of Secretary Hoover delivered at Toledo, 
Ohio, on October 16, in which he discussed the allied 
debts and took issue with the opinions of some of the lead- 
ing bankers of the world, has attracted wide comment. 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, head of the department of 
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political economy in Columbia University, in a featured 
article in the New York Times for Sunday, November 5, 
frankly criticizes Mr. Hoover’s position. He considers first 
Secretary Hoover’s argument based on the business char- 
acter of the loans. Mr. Hoover said: “These loans 
were made at the urgent request of the borrowers and 

their solemn ‘assurances of repayment. 
have no relation to other nations or other debts. The 
taxpayer did not participate in reparations 
and acquired no territory or any other benefits under the 
treaty, as did our debtors. There is no doubt as to the 
moral or contractual obligation. The repudiation of these 
ans would undermine the whole fabric of international 


They 


American 


good faith. I do not believe any public official, either 
i the United States or any other country, could or should 
Admitting that there is no 


ubt as to the formal obligation, Professor Seligman 


their cancellation.” 


nevertheless lays stress on the fact that “contrary to wide- 
spread opinion, the loans to the allies were to an over- 
vhelming extent made during the war itself. The gov- 
ernment advanced no money until we entered the war. 
Substantial amounts were advanced by the government 
ifter the signing of the armistice, but they were small 
mpared to the whole amount and were made for ex- 
penses contracted during the war. He cites Secretary 
McAdoo’s statement in his report submitted for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1919: “The service of these loans 
n assisting to hold the battlefronts of Europe until the 


ssible, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the ending of 

the war in the fall of 1918. Without this aid to the allied 
governments the war unquestionably would have been 
prolonged, if not lost, with the resultant great additional 
cost in life and treasure.” Professor Seligman argues 
that: “If we are to charge France and Italy for the 
wheat that kept their forces alive, for the uniforms that 
kept their soldiers warm while they held the battlefront, 
we might as well charge so much a man for the American 
my when it finally arrived.” 


America, the War’s 
Chief Beneficiary 


ys Mr. Hoover’s argument that this country did not 
participate in reparations, Professor Seligman re- 
lies: “The fortunes made in this country were stupen- 
dous; wages rose precipitately, and while Europe was in 
the throes of convulsions we reached the dizzy heights of 


untold prosperity. Is it, then, fair to urge that we made 
nothing out of the war? On the contrary, this country 
nas been the greatest beneficiary of the war. We re- 
tived, indeed, no ships to ruin our shipping trade, as was 
ie case in Great Britain; we received no colonies, which 
would have been burdens rather than assets; but we heaped 
up wealth, while all other countries lost it. Had 
we been in the war from the beginning we also should 
tow have been hovering on the brink of bankruptcy.” 
He questions whether when the loans were made anyone 
our government expected repayment. “The situation 
Was So urgent and the crisis so profound that if the allies 
lad asked for gifts or contributions instead of loans they 
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would have been given the funds just as readily.” Pro- 
fessor Seligman pronounced Mr. Hoover’s argument con- 
cerning “invisible items” (money in the possession of 
immigrants or emigrants, sums spent by tourists, profits 
on shipping, bankers’ commissions, insurance premiums, 
etc.) quite unsound, maintaining that economists univer- 
“the 
trade” and the “equilibrium of commerce.” 
Mr. are 


already accounted for with respect to the debtor nations 


sally recognize a distinction between balance of 
These vari- 
ous invisible items which Hoover enumerates 
and do not represent any additional capacity to pay. “It 
remains true, therefore, despite Mr. Hoover’s statement, 
that the only way in which a foreign debt of any magni- 
This 


First, that there is a surplus of social 


tude can be paid is through an exportable surplus. 
means two things: 
Pro- 
fessor Seligman agrees entirely with Mr. Hoover that 


income ; second, that this take the form of exports.” 


European nations must take hold energetically of their 
internal problems, must stop waste and encourage thrift; 
but he maintains that this consideration in no way affects 
their capacity to pay their debt. Finally, Professor Selig- 
man says, “The debt cannot be paid, and if it could be 
paid it would harm us more than our debtors. As a mat- 
ter not simply of equity, but of good business, let us study 
further. not delusion 


that we can any longer be sufficient unto ourselves alone.” 


the matter We must harbor the 


Completion of 
Fountain of Time 

AST week Mr. Lorado Taft’s most ambitious work of 

art, “The Fountain of Time,” was dedicated with im- 
pressive services at its site in Washington Park at the 
entrance to the Midway Plaisance in this city. For the 
past year the model of this statue in plaster has stood on 
ground a little further to the east. It was the wish of the 
sculptor, the trustees of the Ferguson Fund and the public 
to have the privilege of studying a little more fully the 
design before the final steps were taken to make it a per- 
manent feature of the South Park system. Popular and 
official approval of the creation was inevitable, and it then 
became merely a question of determining the material 
which could most appropriately be used in giving it en- 
during form. Usually such monuments have been con- 
structed of marble or bronze. These materials were felt 
to be both too expensive and not quite suitable for the 
purpose. A new kind of material composed of ground 
gravel from a particular locality was selected and the result 
is a hard, smooth substance with the pleasing color of old 
It is an experiment that is sure to be followed. 
The design of the fountain group is familiar to readers of 
The Christian Century. A circular basin forms the outline 


of the work. On the further side from the public drive- 


ivory. 


way rises in a semi-circle a group of human figures illus- 
trating the various phases of human life cast up by ocean 
waves. The inscrutable figure of Time stands opposite, 
regarding this great group of nearly a hundred human 
forms, from childhood to old age. The work is a great 
contribution, not only to Chicago’s exterior decorarton, 
but to the artistic life of America. It is the hope of Mr. 
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Taft that he may complete another group on a different 
subject for the eastern end of the Midway, and at inter- 
vals along the margin of the great plaisance there may be 
placed appropriate statues of notable people in the history 
of art and the nation. 


The Nation’s Declining 
Moral Credit 


HE present administration came into power with the 

most impressive majority accorded to any govern- 

ment in the recent history of the United States. 
The leading issue of the campaign that resulted in such 
an expression of public opinion was the league of nations. 
Many causes conspired to make that theme unpopular. 
Some of them lay in the natural reaction from war inter- 
ests of every sort. Some of them were inherent in the 
popular interpretation of the proposed covenant as incon- 
sistent with American independence of action, and as un- 
duly obligatory in case of certain eventualities. Some ot 
them were the result of natural revulsion from objection- 
able features in the peace treaty, with which the idea of 
the league was inseparably connected. 

The administration began its career with the conviction 
that it had receeived a national mandate to follow literally 
the once appropriate and widely quoted advice of Wash- 
ington, to avoid all entangling alliances. Of course these 
words were long ago obsolete, applied as they were to the 
conditions of his day, when the nation was an infant, 
whose possessions were jealously and covetously scanned 
by the powers of Europe with the hope of early seizure. 
A far different 
its world leadership, undisputed in all fields save that of 
It ap- 
pears to have been the implicit confidence of the adminis- 


situation confronts America today, with 


moral statesmanship and international friendship. 


tration in the perpetual character of Washington’s counsel, 
and the popular feeling as voiced in the election of two 
years ago that formed the basis of its policy of national 
isolation. 

From time to time there have been official utterances 
that gave promise of a better mind. The President has at 
times referred to the necessity for some sort of associa- 
tion of nations to safeguard civilization in the difficult 
days through which we are passing, and which certainly 
lie ahead. But nothing has happened to confirm these 
hopes, and the state department has seemed to support by 
its policies the astonishing and almost unpardonable affront 
of George Harvey in his Manchester speech, repudiating 
any intention of the United States to enter into any man- 
ner of international agreement, either by express action or 
by implication. No wonder intelligent Americans won- 
dered what manner of man had been chosen to represent 
It looked as though the 
hands of the bitter-enders of the Lodge type were on the 
tiller of the ship of state. 

But the soul of America has had time for reflectton. 


The hot antagonisms of the last presidential campaign 


this country at the British court. 
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have passed away. People are neither alarmed nor allured 
by the mere name of the league of nations. But they are 
increasingly restive under a policy of inaction and aloof. 
ness when the world is verging on a collapse that may 
involve us all. The Christian conscience of the nation js 
stirred deeply by the tragedy which is taking place jp 
Europe and hither-Asia. The catastrophe which befell 
Smyrna was an event of shocking character. But it was 
only a token of a situation which may at any moment 
develop other tragedies as sinister and portentous as that, 
It is not the bodies alone of the destitute people in the 
near east that are starving. It is the soul of the world 
that is going hungry for the help that this nation is alone 
competent to afford. 

At the close of the war we left our international task 
half completed. If there was cause for our entering the 
struggle for democracy and a better world order, there 
were even weightier reasons for our remaining with our 
associates in that struggle until something like order and 
The moral 
support which was due from us to the distracted peoples of 


calmness returned. But this we have not done. 


the old world we have not given. And when increasing 
protests have been voiced against the policy of parochial- 
ism and aloofness by religious, educational and even busi- 
ness organizations, their demands have been met by the 
bland affirmation that everything was being done that is 
possible. Perhaps the most depressing declaration that a 
public official has made in recent months was the Boston 
statement of Secretary Hughes that all measures possible 
in the situation had been followed, and that there was no 
prospect that a different tactic would be adopted. 

If this is the deliberate and confirmed opinion of the 
leaders of the administration, they are pathetically unaware 
of the rising tide of sentiment against the continuance of 
this program of isolation. There may still be a large body 
of opinion that contents itself with the slogans of two 
years ago. But is it not the aggressive and purposeful 
portion of the nation. There is a great and growing com- 
pany that finds itself increasingly impatient with an a¢- 
ministration that refuses to participate in any intern 
tional conferences save those of its own devising, and cot 
tents itself with sending “observers” to sit in the galleries 
and take notes when questions of the utmost moment 1 
The people of the 
United States have been called upon to assist the starving 


the entire world are under discussion. 


peoples of Europe and Asia, and they are responding with 
But what the old world needs is m0 
money alone, but friendship, leadership and the assuranct 


noble generosity. 


that America is not perched in complaceent seclusion abovt 
the troubles which distract humanity. 

Comfort is found by some friends of the cause of inter 
national good will in certain guarded hints which have beet 
dropped of late by members of the administration to 
effect that the government might be able to take a 
vantage of its opportunity to participate in the orgamlz 
tion and procedure of the world court, which is in reality 
a department of the league of nations. The appointment’ 
of advisory members of various committees of the leag# 
is also a favorable sign, as indicative of a purpose ® 
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participate in its activities. If these steps are really 
tokens of a weakening of the policy of disdainful refusal 
even to recognize the league as existent, they are nopeful 
3ut something much more courageous and effective 
js demanded in a time such as this. Americans with the 
spirit of sympathetic interest in the causes for which the 
world war was fought will not be content with any tepid 
show of tolerance toward the only plan of international 
cooperation that seems to offer present promise of results. 

The recent elections were eloquent of dissatisfaction 
with the administration, and it is clear that this theme of 
internationalism was a part of the indictment. The nar- 
row margin by which Henry Cabot Lodge was returned 
to the senate was significant among other things of popu- 


signs. 


lar indignation against his leadership of the committee on 
foreign relations. 

It would seem clear that certain features of an ef- 
fective program could be made a part of the policy of the 
state department without delay. They might well include 
the following items: First, the recognition of the respon- 
sibility which America has in the present stressful situation 
inthe near east. It is the opinion of the secretary of state, 
s recently expressed, that we are deeply concerned about 
the protection of racial and religious minorities, and the 
great interests of humanity which are jeopardized. If 
this means anything it must involve the obligation to em- 

the full moral influence of the United States in secur- 
ing the protection of the oppressed peoples of the Ievant, 
and the establishment of peace and justice. Nor does any 
one doubt that the employment of such moral force would 
secure in large measure, if not completely, the ends desired. 
It is such a step that the conscience of the American peo- 
ple, particularly those of the Protestant churches, is de- 
manding that the government shall take without delay. 

Second, the government of the United States ought at 
once to join in a conference with other interested nations 
regarding the moral issues at stake in the near east, in 
reference to which the soul of the nation is deeply stirred, 
and toward which the Christian people of America cannot 
and will not avoid their responsibility. The preservation 
of the suffering people of the near-orient, for whose relief 
we have given already in generous measure, and expect 
to continue our gifts, is not a mere matter of works of 
mercy and good will. It requires as well the thoughtful 
cooperation of the nations of the world, and in that co- 
operation America belongs as a leader and not a mere fol- 
lower. Only by participation in such a conference, to be 
alled soon and by our own government if necessary, can 
we make clear the just concern of this nation for all inter- 
tits in the near east, including our own, and our unselfish 
desire for a righteous and peaceful adjustment of present 
Conflicts, 

Third, the long delayed promises of the President and 
other officials of the administration that something in the 
‘ay of a closer association of nations may be anticipated 
%s the result of American interest in world questions ought 
© begin to be realized. Is not the government becoming 
aware of the growing demand that some other attitude be 
taken by our land than that of unchanging disdain of the 
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only efforts which have been made since the war to estab- 
If the 
own consent 
to retreat frankly from its arbitrary and determined atti- 


lish an instrument of international agreement? 
Washington administration cannot gain its 


tude on the league of nations issue, and yet is apparently 
anxious to avail itself of the activities of that organization 
without open avowal, why should it not actually proceed to 
the initiation of some other method of international under- 
standing? Why should not the President inaugurate his 
plan of an “association of nations” which will permit 
to take its rightful place in the councils of the 
The present position of the United States is 


equivocal and increasingly intolerable. 


America 
world? 
If continued for 
another period like the past two years, it will make im- 
possible all chance for the President, and perhaps even 
for his party, to retain the confidence of the American 
people. 

The present position of this nation, against the rising 
protest of a large proportion of its people, is that of the 
priest and the Levite in the parable of the man who fell 
among robbers. Individually and through the activities of 
relief organizations like the Near East Relief and the Red 
Cross we are playing the role of the Good Samaritan. But 
as a nation, presumably Christian in its purpose and pro- 
gram, we are giving an admirable illustration of the care- 
less and indifferent spirit against which the caustic words 
of the Master were directed. 


Educating a Minister! 


EVERAL years ago a young man fresh from college 

resorted to a widely known training school to gain his 

preparation for the ministry. After the opening 
session had progressed for some six weeks a written test 
was called for in one of the courses he was pursuing. Two 
cr three days after handing in his paper he was called to 
the office of the president of the institution, where he 
fcund that officer in possession of the paper he had pre- 
pared in the test mentioned. 

“Mr. Blank, may I ask whether this paper which I have 
in my hand is your work?” 

On Mr. Blank’s identifying it as his, the president pro- 
ceeded, “Well, now, Mr. Blank, would you inform me 
where you got the answer you have given to this third 
question?” 

Mr. Blank replied that he could scarcely say where it 
had come from, beyond the general observation that he had 
thought out the answer on his own account. 

“Mr. Blank,” said the president, “I must make it clear 
to you that the students in this institution are not expected 
to set forth what they may think about the subjects in which 
they are being instructed; they are, on the contrary, ex- 
pected to learn and give the answers which are supplied 
by their instructors. The statements you have presented 


iu this paper do not conform to that understanding, and it 
is proper that you should know that your treatment of the 
subject in hand is unacceptable.” 

“Mr. President,” inquired the astonished young man, 
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fresh from an academic institution where he had been en- 
couraged to think, “do you mean what you say?” 

“I assuredly do mean, Mr. Blank, precisely what I have 
said.” 

The young man quietly turned without further words, 
left the president’s office, crossed the campus to his dormi- 
tory, bestowed his personal possessions in his trunk, and 
departed to another institution for his ministerial training. 

He escaped. 


He is but one. Perhaps a few others, 


through the years, have also escaped. But they are very 
few compared with the hundreds who have remained, have 
conformed to the aims and methods of that institution, and 
have passed into the ministry of several different denomina- 
tions. This particular institution boasts of its large band 
ot alumni on foreign mission fields. It has sent so many 
into home mission fields that they hold the balance of influ- 
ence and of votes in the ministerial councils of one and 
another of the denominations in certain regions. The en- 


rullment of this institution continues high, while other 
theological seminaries are languishing or calling desper- 
ately for recruits. The same president is on the job. The 
same kind of instructors are dealing out the pabulum 
which their students are required to pass off for thought. 
And far and near, high and low, eager spirits are dis- 
*ressed by the irrepressible question: “What is the matter 


with the church?” 


The Rich Book-Lover 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ELIEVING as I do in a wise and overruling provi- 


1 


| have often meditated upon the fact that the 


aence 
men who love good books are so often the men who 
ave no money wherewith to buy them. 

Now, there was a Book Auction, and many of the books 
and they fetched High Prices. 


were Rare; 


And there sat nigh unto me a man in Plain Apparel. 


he bid, 


n all the finer and most expensive books did 
but he bought none of them. 

And I grieved for him, because that he did bid again 
and again. And when the Sale adjourned for Noon he 
had bought not one Book. 

And I spake unto him, saying, I am sorry for thee. 

And he said, Grieve not for me; I am having the time 
of my life, and I have had good fortune. 

And I said, Tell me what thou meanest. 

And he said, I am a Book-lover. That is, I have the 


Taste, but I have not the Purse. Therefore, when an 
Auction like this occurreth, I look up all the Auction 
’rices of the Rare Books, and | bid on every one of them. 
And I run the prices up to nearly what they will bring, 
For if the Hammer 


should fall, and I should buy any of the books that I want, 


and then do I stand out from under. 
it would Ruin me. 

And I asked, Dost thou get an Whole Lot of Fun out 
of this? 

And he answered, Yea, verily. And I help the sales. 
For there may be many men who know not the value of a 
book till they see me bidding, and they start in where I 
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stop; for I have knowledge of books and no money, and 
they have money, but no knowledge of books. 

Also he said, This system doth give me the right to hold 
in mine hand these treasures, feel for a time that they are 
mine own. 

And I said, Hast thou nothing else to do? 

And he said, yea, verily, and it is an hard, grinding job, 
and thereby I earn my Bread. But when these events 
occur, I arrange for a day off, for every man must hays 
some sport, and this is the way I get mine. 

And he said, Wilt thou visit my Library? 

And I went with him. 

And he said, I picked up this book on the Five Cent 
Counter, and behold the like hath sold at Auction for 
Fifty Shekels, and this I got for a Farthing, and it is 
worth an Hundred Shekels. 

And I said, Thou hast quite a Library. 

And he said, It is a great Game. But here is the finest 
part of my Library. 

And he took down a great bunch of Catalogues. 

And he said, Herein I have marked the Books on which 
I have bid. Yes, and when I add up all the prices that | 
have bid, it maketh an Hundred Thousand Shekels. Is 
not this to be Rich? 

And I said, I have never known a Book-lover who was 
so rich. 

For he owned the joy of all that he had desired and lost 

And if that is not being rich, what is? 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Apocalypse 


HERE’S enough of God 
'n the heart of a rose, 
In the smile of a child, 
In the dewy blossom of dawn, 
To prove 
That beauty is the soul of Him, 
That love is His scepter, 
And that all things created by Him 
Face, not the night, 
But an eternal morning. 


Specters 


HE splendor and the loveliness of earth 

Must pass away: spring days were fleet; 
Triumphant summer’s glory yielded soon 
3efore autumnal shadows; and the boon 
Of frosty morns and middays cool and sweet, 
Which autumn brought, now passes, with the dearth 
Of bleak November. Where the bluebird late 
Announced the dawn of spring are molding leaves 
And grass; our thoughts are drab and dark. 
The snow shall come to lend its cheer, but stark 
And desolate the trees: fair nature grieves 
At the gate 
Of every heart a silent specter stands ; 
And every mortal sees, and seeing understands. 


Jefore the threat of winter. 
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John Dewey and Missionary 
Education in China 


By Guy W. Sarvis 


‘The article by Dr. John Dewey, of Columbia University, 


reflecting upon the educational character of the work done by 


the missionary colleges in China has been widely quoted. Dean 


Sarvis’ reply is a constructive and independent statement, mak- 
ing such ample quotation and allusion to Dr. Dewey's article 
that it seems able to stand on its own feet without reprinting 
in connection. With the publication of the reply 
in The Christian Century there goes no implication of criticism 
{ the New Republic for declining it—THe Eprtor.] 


the original 


\ the “New Republic” for March 1, 1922, there ap- 

peared an article written by Dr. John Dewey on 

“America and Chinese Education.” A study of the 
article does not reveal clearly the purpose in Dr. Dewey’s 
mind in writing it. He may, as a matter of general inter- 
est, have wished to say what he thought of what “Young 
China” thinks about missionary education. The general 
trend of the article, however, seems to indicate that he 
wished to Oppose missionary education by using the weight 
of his name and influence against it. It is of course right 
and proper for Dr. Dewey to seek to injure that which is 
injurious, but it would seem that he should base his attack 
on facts rather than on assumption and assertion. 
The article begins with a quotation from a “student,” 
10 says that the Chinese delegation at the Washington 
mference failed, and who explains that failure on the 
ground that two of the three leading members of the dele- 
gation were trained in mission schools. As a matter of 
iact, the assumption that the conference failed is very 
much open to question. Probably a majority of thoughtful 
foreigners and Chinese believe that China got everything 
that could reasonably be expected from the conference. 
(he great problem now is for her so to put her house in 
rer that she shall be able to utilize the advantages se- 
ured. Dr. Dewey, while he states expressly that the 
judgment of the “student” quoted may be valueless, pro- 
eeds by implication to support that judgment in its con- 
lemnation of missionary education. He does not mention 
the fact that at least ten members of the Chinese delegation 
at Washington received their training in mission schools 
nd that four of them were sons of Christian pastors. 
Neither does he say that David Yui, the “people’s” dele- 
gate, who criticised the delegation as a whole most bitterly, 
is the son of an Episcopal pastor, a graduate of St. John’s 
University, and a national secretary in the Y. M. C. A. 
These men were not chosen by the missionaries or the 
churches. Why did the government and the “people” 
choose them? Why was C. T. Wang, the outstanding 
lelegate at the Paris conference, sent there by his govern- 
ment in spite of his aggressive Christian character, his 
mg connection with the Y. M. C. A., and his training in 
* mission school? The obvious reason is that there are 
‘ry few other men available to do this kind of work. It 
vould be interesting to have Dr. Dewey and his “student” 


‘Sect men trained in government universities who would 
ve done better! 


wi 


The judgment expressed by the student quoted by Dr. 
Dewey was that “American missionary education has 
failed to develop independent, energetic thought and char- 
It has 
produced rather a subservient intellectual type, one which 
he characterized as 


acter among even its most distinguished graduates. 
slavish.” The inference which the 
reader would naturally draw from the whole discussion is 
that the judgment of this student is, in Dr. Dewey’s opin- 
ion, correct. One thing, Dr. Dewey says, can be positively 
affirmed, namely, “The view in question expresses a belief 
that is widely and increasingly held in China.” 
for this sweeping assertion is not stated. 


The basis 
The facts would 
indicate that positive affirmations are not necessarily true. 
It is a well known fact that missionary colleges and uni- 
versities are more crowded with students each vear. It 
is also a fact that their charges per student for tuition and 
food and lodging exceed the average income of a Chinese 
family of five, while the government schools charge no 
tuition (or, in exceptional cases, very little) and almost 
always furnish food and lodging free to their students. 
The Chinese public may be wrong, but those of us who 
are engaged in missionary education discover no symptoms 
of its agreement with Dr. Dewey. 


RECOGNIZE VALUE OF TRAINING 


The kind of education offered by missionary institutions 
is recognized by parents who have children to send to 
school as the most valuable education that can be secured 
in China. They do not want their children to become 
Christians, and they have no love for the foreigners, but 
they do recognize the fact that the graduates of missionary 
institutions are able to enter into the intellectual and eco- 
nomic life of China at the present time in such a way as 
to secure more certain and generous rewards than govern- 
ment graduates can secure. This may be wrong and 
“slavish” and due to “lack of initiative,” but it is never- 
theless a fact that it is recognized by all who have given 
careful attention to educational statistics. The facts to 
support this assertion have been collected repeatedly. The 
writer is connected with one of the largest missionary uni- 
versities in China, and in the same city is a government 
university which is generally conceded to be one of the 
two leading Chinese universities. Its president and two 
most important deans were trained in missionary colleges, 
and probably half of the returned student staff have re- 
ceived similar training. At least seven of their faculty, 
five of them returned students from America, are gradu- 
ates of the neighboring missionary university. Further- 
more, the demand for mission school graduates to become 
teachers in government high schools is so great and the 
salaries offered are so generous that it is becoming a very 
serious problem to supply mission high schools with the 
teachers. We are glad these men are in government schools 
and are mapping out new paths for education in China. 
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To us they seem conspicuous for the very qualities which 
Dr. Dewey’s informant says they lack. 

One statement in Dr. Dewey’s article seems quite amaz- 
ing when one considers the fact that he has spent several 
months among educational institutions in China. Again 
he does not quite take the responsibility for the statement 
himself, but says that “Young China” believes that mis- 
sionary efforts (presumably educational) “do not represent 
what China most needs from the west, namely, scientific 
method and aggressive freedom and independence of in- 
quiry, criticism, and action.” If there is any place in 
China where scientific method is emphasized, it is in mis- 
sionary educational institutions; and everyone who is in 
the least familiar with the situation knows that there is 
much greater freedom of discussion in mission institutions 
than in government institutions and that, for this very 
reason, missionary education has often aroused the antago- 
nism of officials. If there is one aspect of education which, 
more than another, tends to develop independence of in- 
quiry, it is laboratory science on the one hand and self- 
direction on the part of the students on the other. In 
both these respects missionary institutions are ccnfessedly 
and naturally in advance. Their faculties realize that the 
development of initiative, independence, and originality is 
their chief educational function. The whole old Chinese 
system of education, the national traditions, the proverbs 
which the children use, the attitude cultivated in the home 
and in society—all these tend to discourage originality and 
initiative. We are quite aware that our efforts to produce 
these qualities are in many cases failures; but we do not 
find greater success elsewhere. So true is this that many 
observers raise the question whether or not this lack of 
initiative and independence may not be a racial or an orien- 
tal quality. The qualities in question are rare in any 
country and are perhaps especially so in the orient; but 
it is surprising that Dr. Dewey should imply sympathy 
with a judgment that missionary institutions are markedly 
deficient in this particular characteristic in which their 
distinctive excellence is recognized by Chinese and foreign- 
ers in China. We can explain it only on the basis of the 
fact that he himself spent very little time in these institu- 
tions, and, perhaps, gave undue credit to critics whose 
claim to originality can hardly be based on their own inti- 
mate and personal knowledge of the institutions they criti- 
cise. 


YOUNG CHINA AND YOUNG AMERICA 


Dr. Dewey says a great deal about “Young China,” a 
different Young China from the one discussed by Mr. 
Bland-—but one wonders which of the two is more truly 


representative of “China!” The writer has lived and 
taught economics and sociology with Young China for ten 
years, and has come to the conclusion that Young China 
and Young America are wonderfully alike. There is faith, 
enthusiasm, capacity, dreams; there is also inexperience, 
impatience, radicalism, lack of balance, and a desire to 
transform the world in a day. Dr. Dewey says, “They 
want western knowledge and western methods which they 
themselves can independently employ to develop and sus- 
tain a China which is itself and not a copy of something 


else.” It is curious that we all feel that way, and yet that 
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we all owe most of what we are to someone else! In the 
writer’s various attempts to carry out cooperative enter- 
prises with Young China he has found that the tendency 
to take over American and other foreign ideas and insti- 
tutions whole and without criticism is much stronger 
among the Chinese than among the foreigners. No more 
conspicuous example of slavish imitation of things western 
can be found than in the “Model City” of China, Nan- 
tungchow. School buildings, banks, theaters, practically 
everything external, are crassly and glaringly western— 
and this in a city dominated by a Chinese of the old style, 
but one of the ablest and most progressive in the country, 
who has never studied in a foreign school of any sort and 
The process of adaptation 
is difficult and, in the nature of the case, must be carried 


knows no foreign language! 


on chiefly by Chinese. 
make investigations, suggest experiments, apply the ex- 
perience of other countries, but the real work of adapta- 


Foreigners can state principles, 


tion must be done by Chinese or by Chinese and foreigners 
working together. In architecture, in education, in ideas, 
in social organization no group of persons can be found 
in China who are striving more earnestly to adapt and 
accommodate east and west to each other than the facul- 
ties of missionary colleges. The implication that they 
consciously and as a matter of policy import Americanisms 
has no basis in fact. 
DISLIKE FOR IMITATION 

It is said that Young China dislikes the spirit of imita- 
tion. 
vindictively resent the use of certain foreign commodities, 
Fortunately 


It is quite true that many Chinese blindly and almost 


institutions, and methods of organization. 
these persons are rarely consistent. They believe in the 
use of railroads, cotton mills, battle-ships, labor unions, 
Many of them are ardent followers of Dr. 
Dewey! With respect to some matters, their attitude is 


that of prejudice against the foreign because it is foreign 


education. 


—an attitude which is common enough in all countries. 
The curious fact is that Dr. Dewey should seem to approve 
of such an attitude. The scientific spirit is surely a spirit 
of imitation, if by imitation we mean the willingness to 
use the valuable and true no matter whence they come. 
It is only a spirit of chauvinism or provincialism which 
makes people unwilling to use the thing best suited to 
achieve the end in view just because it is foreign. One 
of the greatest obstacles to progress in China today is the 
fact that “Young China” and “Old China” are alike un- 
willing to study earnestly and adopt where practicable the 
features of western civilization which might be advan- 
tageously introduced into China; and particularly in gov- 
ernment administration they are unwilling to hire experts 
and give them power until a better system of orgamiza- 
tion is worked out. It would seem to be better for China 
if she could learn something from the experience of other 
oriental nations in this particular. 

Missionary schools are charged with producing “com- 
mercial, political and religious compradores.” The com- 
pradores are the business men of China. Far from being 
the puppets of the foreigners, the latter are absolutely de- 
pendent upon them. Dr. Dewey says, with seeming ap 
proval, “There is nothing which one hears so often from 
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the lips of representatives of Young China today as that 
education is the sole means of reconstructing China.” If 
Dr. Dewey shares that opinion, and means by it what 
“Young China” means, it simply mdicates how far away 
from reality he has been drawn. In a country where the 
average annual income per capita is not more than twenty- 
fve dollars gold, business men are needed to pay the taxes 
to build the schools to hire the teachers to furnish the 
leisure—and so on with the House that Jack built! Com- 
oradores have apparently increased production and raised 
We 


are glad that mission schools are furnishing some men 


the standard of living immensely in certain groups. 


who in “practical” life are making that adaptation of west- 
ern ideas and methods which China must have if she is to 
become a modern nation—and she must become modern 
unless she can contrive to cut herself off from world inter- 
course. 

Finally Dr. Dewey says, “There are a few institutions 
in China where the Chinese members of the faculty are 
put on the same plane of salary, social dignity, and admin- 
He seems to think 
his equality is desirable, and yet one wonders just why 
The institutions referred to 
must be missionary institutions, for in government insti- 


strative importance as foreigners.” 
he says it in this connection. 
tutions there is no attempt to foster equality in any one 


In the Chinese university 
to which reference was made above, the salary of the presi- 


f the particulars mentioned. 


is, so | am informed, less than half the salary of the 
physical director—because the physical director is a for- 
eigner! Foreigners are rarely if ever permitted to occupy 
responsible administrative positions in government insti- 
tutions, which is probably as it should be. Throughout the 
ient it is a well known fact that in institutions controlled 
by the government the salaries and certain kinds of privi- 
eges of foreigners are very much greater than in the case 
i natives of the country. Dr. Dewey is quite right in 
wing that there are missionary institutions (and it is 
true of practically all) in which an earnest attempt is made 
place all members of the faculties on an equality. Still, 
there are great difficulties. administrative 
functions between members of different races, with dif- 
ferent traditions, different ideals, different customs pre- 
sents problems of the greatest magnitude. Imagine Colum- 
a University or the National City Bank under the joint 
presidency of an American and an Englishman—not to 


Division of 


speak of an American and a member of an oriental race! 
\pparently Dr. Dewey would leave the impression that 
‘tempts at equality are general elsewhere but rare in mis- 
‘onary institutions, whereas the fact is that they are com- 


mon in missionary institutions and almost unknown else- 
where, 


MOST IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 


Many of us who are in missionary educational work in 
-hina are former students of Dr. Dewey or enthusiastic 
‘ollowers of his educational and philosophical doctrines. 
Ve believe that he desires to aid China in every possible 
vay. We do not understand why, on the basis of assump- 
‘on and hearsay, he has used the weight of his influence 
‘0 damage institutions which, with all their imperfections, 
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are making possible the most important contribution of 
America to China. We do not see how, even from his 
point of view, he expects to aid China by this method. 
We believe, with him, that there is in China a great need 
for disinterested educational work, which shall have for 
its purpose the bringing in of the best there is in the west 
in order that Chinese and foreigners together may adapt 
this best to the needs of the Chinese people. We earnestly 
hope that government institutions will grow and prosper 
and serve the country more effectively year by year. But 
with practically the whole population uneducated and with- 
out plan or provision for their education, and with the 
country densely populated and on a very low plane eco- 
nomically, we believe that for decades to come it is desir- 
able from every point of view that America should con- 
tinue increasingly to contribute to the educational life of 
China through missionary schools and colleges. 


The Stone Mason 


MAN whose snowy hair clusters on head 
Still held erect, a sturdy man whose tread 
Is gentle on the grass, a man whose tones 
Are strangely soft for one who works in stones, 
He stood beside me in the fading day 
And bent a shrewd, benevolent survey 
On my defeated stretch of rough stone wall, 
“Til haul 


The rocks tomorrow, if it suits you so. 


Tumbled by romping boys and dogs. 
One dollar for a two-horse load. They’ll go 
To nigh thirteen. It’s a fair price.” “I'll sell.” 
“They come in handy. I can use them well 

In the foundations of that bungalow 

A-building over in these woods, you know.” 

“I’m glad,” I answered, “that they’ll still be near. 
Stones dug from one’s own land—” “Ay, home is dear, 
And all that touches home,” he slowly said. 

“That’s what I think when now and then a Red 

Comes round, a-shooting off his mouth at me, 

Some wild young fellow fresh from oversea 

Without a stake in peace and order yet, 

The times are full of fret; 

I read my paper evenings on the porch 


Without a home. 


Till it seems like a madman with a torch 
Well! 
| go and mend the clothesreel—wife would tell 

That I’ve been long in getting to that chore— 

And I feel cool and sensible once more. 

A laboring man has uses for his fist 

setter than shake it at a capitalist. 

The homes—lI see the homes as little cords 

Holding the country steady. There were lords, 

I’ve read, in Russia, that kept all the land. 

They’ve paid for it; they’ve paid. But here we stand, 
Millions of us Americans, each on 

His bit of earth, waiting till winter’s gone 

To plant the garden, thinking seeds and loam. 

—These rocks of yours, they’ll not be far from home.” 


KATHERINE Lee Bates. 


Was out to set the world afire. well! 





The Immanent God 


By Arthur B. Patten 


OD as the father of the human spirit is more tran- 
scendent fact than God as the creator of all outward 
worlds. The immanent God whom we know imme- 
diately and intuitively is the transcendent God himself. So 
in the experience of the mystic, the immanent God and 
God is both 
more immanent and more transcendent in human conscious- 
To be sure there 


the transcendent God are never separated. 


ness than he is in all nature besides. 
may be higher intelligences in other worlds, who transcend 


our experience, but that can in no wise make our experi- 
In all worlds alike the high and lofty One 
who inhabits eternity reaches the heights of his revelation 


ence less valid. 


the contrite and courgeous heart, and in the adoring 
and achieving society. 

The deist and the pantheist must pass in order to make 
To the deist, God is 
To the pan- 


way for the personalist, or the mystic. 
a philosophical dogma, an infinite inference. 
theist, God is only a composite photograph, a summation, 


but not 


a somebody—at best a personnel, but not a per- 
sonality. To the personalist, God is both the Over-soul 
and the Great Companion of the human spirit; so that 
the mystic experience is ever a possession, and always a 
ursult. 


| The deist loses God in the heights. The pan- 
theist ioses God in 


man. The personalist finds God in 


man, and man in God. To him God is neither an infinite 
inference nor a finite immanence, but a transcendent pres- 
ence, at once the father of his spirit and the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Such was the luminous consciousness, 


and such was the living word of Christ. 


DYNAMIC TRANSCENDENCE 
For the soul of man God’s transcendence is not dimen- 
The 
heavens declare the glory of God—but only to the com- 
We find God in nature because nature finds 
God in us. Heaven and earth can not contain him, but 
the heart of man can know him. So it is the most tran- 
scendent God himself who is immanent in the human soul. 
Even the supernatural is not a spatial, but a psychological 


sional, but dynamic, not planetary, but personal. 


muning spirit 


fact; and then it is not a matter of extraneous magic, but 
The super- 
natural is not supremely in “the fire-mist and the planet,” 
but in “the face turned from the sod.”” To Elijah the earth- 


of mastery in the experience of the mind. 


quake and the whirlwind would have had no soul-stirring 
Con- 


sciousness is the real sanctuary of the supernatural; and 


meaning, if it had not been for the still small voice. 


conscience is its inner court. 

Then without the sense of God’s presence, the universe 
is but a bleak and empty house. The supreme experience 
is to find God as host, and so worship and love him in the 
The cattle 


feeding in the Yosemite valley know neither worship nor 


spiritualized and hospitable temple of his world. 


wonder. It is only the transcendent gift of adoration that 
makes the world marvelous to man. Man looks up unto 
the hills in wonder, because he can look above and beyond 
the hills in worship. So the cosmos is the Father’s house 


of many mansions. To the human soul, God’s “dwelling 


is the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, and the 
living air,” only because his spirit is still more deeply 
interfused within “the heart of man.” Not long since a 
woman friend said to the writer: “I was a Christian for 
two weeks once. It was when I was in the Yosemite. 
There my heart was continually crying out, “The Lord is 
in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him!” But the real Yosemite was in her own soul. Deep 
was calling unto deep at the sound of the waterfalls, be- 
cause there was a transcendent deep in the worshiping 
spirit of a good woman, that made wonder glorious. 
Through God to nature is a better formula than “Through 
nature to God.” Human nature is the holy of holies in 
the temple of deity. 

Some of us as children were made to recite: “One im- 
pulse from a vernal wood can teach us more of man, of 
But is 
Indeed there would be for us no illuminating 


moral duty and of good, than all the sages can.” 
that true? 
impulse at all in any vernal wood on earth, if God did not 
first put the genius of both poetic and spiritual sagacity 
We know that color and 
music are of the human eye and ear, even as wonder and 
But all the world is not 


into the soul, even of the child. 


worship are of the human heart. 
a Yosemite, or a vernal wood, and all the universe is nota 
palace of delight. The significance of the house inheres 
above all in the host. As a lovely character gives distinc- 
tion to a very ordinary home, so the consciousness of a 
perfectly good God makes glorious our imperfect world. 
There may be great worship even in a rude church; and s0 
there may be great visions and many voices of the spirit 
in the crude temple of evolving nature. It matters com- 
paratively little how dreadful or how beautiful be the out- 
ward place, provided only we are able to cry with awaken- 
ing Jacob, “This is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.” It matters little, although we 
stand amid the earthquake and the storm, provided only we 
listen with Elijah, until even Sinai becomes an amiable 
tabernacle, since there we hear “the deeper voice across the 
storm, and fall upon the great world’s altar stairs tha! 
slope through darkness up to God.” Nature is the sanctuary 
of the soul—it is not the sacrament. The sacrament is our 
creative communion with the world-will of God. Then 4s 
nature is not finai, so also it is not finished. For us God's 
outward creation, like our inner experience, may be only 
in the early stages of evolution. Still it means wonders 
us that God has built the Yosemites to balance the Saharas. 

Paul visualizes all nature as expectantly “awaiting th 
revealing of the sons of God.” The figure is that of a spec 
tator on a street corner, eagerly looking and longing fot 
The trans 


porting and transforming pageantry which Paul envisiot 


the coming of some transporting pageantry. 


is the sacramental host of God’s adventuring children who 
are more than conquerors through him who loved them 
At their transcendent touch, the groaning and travailing 
creation is to be renewed, until things work together for 
good, 
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The real greatness of God is not to be found in cosmic 
diameters, but in the dynamic of human consciousness. 
Stellar glory is but a faint suggestion of soul glory ; and it 
js at best only our tutor to bring us to the court of spiritual 
truth where the divine and the human meet in ourselves. 
Man’s thought is far vaster than the universe and its 
processes are immeasurably more swift and wonderful. 
Man’s thought has all the range of memory, of history, of 
imagination, and of prophecy. It can compass in a single 
moment what it has taken millenniums to evolve. The 
thought of a single moment can measure its more-than- 
electric flight into two eternities. It can pass from the 
vision of primeval chaos before the morning stars sang 
together, to the vision of eternal life beyond the illimitable 
horizon of immortality. 

But to the mystic this extensive capacity of the spirit of 
man is almost a negligible fact as compared with his inten- 
sive discernment of the heart and will of God in his world. 
lt is indeed wonderful that man’s imagination can span the 
millenniums; but it is vastly more wonderful that man’s 
intuition can sound the height and depth, and can know the 
love of God which passeth knowledge. It is most won- 
derful of all that man’s creative communion with the good 
will of God can transform the human soul in masterful 
goodness, and can fashion anew the human society in 
reverence, righteousness, and love. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

If what has just been portrayed is the true mysticism, 
then how wretchedly has it been caricatured! A modern 
religious writer remarks, “To reach a (rational) faith, 
we cannot turn our backs on knowledge and science, and 
revert again to mysticism.” But what we are seeking is 
not a reversion, but rather a conversion of both material- 
istic science and of medieval mysticism. Science should be 
reverent, and mysticism must be reasonable. Experiment 
and experience must meet together, and physics and psy- 
chology must kiss each other. Certainly the infinite and 
eternal energy from which all things proceed need have 
no quarrel with the infinite and eternal Presence in whom 
we all live and move and have our being. Science may 
not often stop to call the energy personal, but neither must 
t pause to call the presence impersonal. 
who will not make a declaration of formal faith, will yet 
rejoice in mystical worship. 

The writer has for years enjoyed the friendship of such 
aman, now professor of genetics in a leading American 
university, and enjoying a world-wide reputation as an 
authority in his department of biology. He writes, rela- 
tive to the sentiment of these articles, “Your thought fits 
beautifully into my own religious conceptions. I am thank- 
ful that you have such an opportunity to spread this gos- 
pelamong men, But it makes me sad to see the resurgence 
of the old antagonism between science and religion, when 
they ought properly to be handmaidens.” And yet there 
are those who would call this professor an agnostic. He 
might not disclaim the term, if it referred to his unwilling- 
ness to promote the church creeds in his classroom. But he 
vould, I know, disclaim the title of agnostic as he sat in 
the sanctuary and worshipped with reverent but reasonable 
churchmen. In his classroom, the scientist is not obligated 


Many a scientist 
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to be a teacher of even mystical religion. But he will no 
doubt increasingly acknowledge the part of real religion in 
his life, and in his confession, too, if we approach him de- 
votionally and not dogmatically. A true mysticism, be- 
cause of its experimental and adventuring spirit should in- 
deed find a congenial running-mate in an inquisitive and 
But a static mysticism can no 
more find fellowship anywhere today than can a dogmatic 


advancing modern science. 


theology, or even a dogmatic science. 

As we have seen, it is only a mere scrap of God’s 
mastery that is mobilized on the material map of the world. 
His transcendent mastery mobilizes in the mind of man. 
We should have a puerile God indeed, if he were not ver- 
satile enough to visit and vitalize every human soul, as well 
as efficient enough to sustain the routine of outward na- 
ture. We may well turn to Martineau for a classical 
phrasing of this truth: “God is infinite, and the laws of 
nature do not exhaust his agency. 
residue of disengaged faculty beyond. 


There is a boundless 
Behind and amid 
all these punctualities of natural law, abides in infinite re- 
Here he 
has no formal rule, only the everlasting rule of holiness; 
He 
can keep faith with the universe, and yet knock at the gate 


mainder the living and unpledged spirit of God. 
and no pledge but the pledge of inextinguishable love. 


of every lonely heart.” 

Nature is only a minor fraction of the creative ad- 
venture of the Almighty. The physical world is but the 
fringe of his royal domain. The heart and glory of the 
land of promise is the personal experience. Psychology is 
the ultimate arena of the divine action and of the endless 
initiative of the infinite God. And then every man has 
not only a soul to save, but a larger and ever larger soui 
to find and win, albeit he must find it and win it in giving 
it away. Like immortal love, life can be forever dull, only 
as it is forever flowing free; it can be forever whole, only 


as it is forever shared. 


TRANSPORTING WONDER 

Even to the most exacting scientific mind there inevi- 
tably come at times moments of transporting wonder when 
thought passes logically into worship. It was said some 
years ago regarding the French positivist and savant Littré, 
by a fellow countryman who had just read a passage in 
one of his books, that “reaching the utmost limit of posi- 
tive knowledge, and posting himself on the extremest 
promontory, he saw himself surrounded by the mystery of 
the unknown, as by an infinite ocean. He had neither 
bark nor sails nor compass wherewith to explore this 
boundless sea; still he stood there gazing into it; con- 
templating, meditating in the presence of its vastness ; and 
finally abandoned himself to a movement of adoration and 
of confidence which renewed his mental vigor and filled 
his heart with peace.” Littré had really found the God of 
nature because the nature of God had already found him. 
He had transcended mere outward nature through the 
mystic experience of his own spirit. The nature symbols 
had passed into substance, or rather the substance of the 
divine life in his own heart had filled the symbols with the 
saving grace of the divine presence. God was beyond be- 
cause God was within. 

We project God from his world in ourselves into his 
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world without. We realize with Mrs. Stowe that we know 
the God of the morning and of the daylight, only because 
every one of us is so constituted in his heart that he must 
need cry with her, 


Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with thee. 

In the new creation God and man labor together; for 
God has left much work unfinished, so that he may take 
his human children into creative partnership. 


A pur- 
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chaser in receiving a bouquet of American Beauty roses 
from the hand of a florist, exclaimed, “See what God 
wrought!” Whereupon the florist bade him tarry a mo- 
ment, while he disappeared into the greenhouse, only to 
return forthwith, holding a plain, common rose in his hand, 
and repeating the purchaser’s exclamation, “See what God 
wrought!” And then, passing to an inspired but logical 
climax, he lifted up the bouquet of American Beauties, and 
exclaimed again, “See what God and man wrought!” 





The Church and Public Opinion 


By Samuel McCrea Cavert 


F this wider educational mission of shaping the under- 
lying assumptions and attitudes of society as a whole 
along Christian lines is to be fulfilled, the conscience of 

the community must be faced by the Christian ideal and 
be led to look at our great social issues in its hght. Yet 
at the present time whole groups are touched by our teach- 
ing agencies only in a pitifully fragmentary way. There is, 
to take but a single illustration, the great movement of 
organized labor, coming rapidly to self-consciousness and 
destined to play a great part in whatever social changes 
may be made; yet, generally speaking, indifferent to, if 
not critical of, the church, assuming that it is one of the 
bulwarks of the status quo. How is this group to be 
reached? Only by influencing somehow the factors which 
are now moulding their thinking and determining their at- 
titude on public questions. 

What are these factors? 

ready intimated, the public press. 
almost incredibly powerful, agency in shaping the social 
outlook of the vast majority of men. Only one person out 
of four may go to church on Sunday, but all four are read- 
ing the newspaper almost every day. According to the 
World Almanac for 1921 the daily circulation of Ameri- 


First of all, as we have al- 
Here is a powerful, 


can newspapers in the large cities alone in 1914 (the latest 
year for which figures were compiled) was over 40,000,000. 
These included only dailies and only papers printed in 
English. Weekly and monthly periodicals had in 1914 a 
total circulation of 200,000,000 per issue. These printed 
pages are, for good or ill, a tremendous educational force. 
It is hardly too much to say that the sympathies and preju- 
dices of most men are affected by the press more than by 
any other single factor. Every day it is teaching the whole 
nation ! 

Yet how far does the point of view of the Christian 
church find expression therein? On the day when the 
writer was outlining this chapter he scrutinized, as an ex- 
periment, the pages of one of the outstanding newspapers 
in America. Out of eighty-four columns, exclusive of 
advertising, slightly over one column had to do with the 
church or with religion. When another great daily some 
months ago published a complete list of its staff, occupy- 
ing no less than four columns, it appeared that while there 


were men assigned to cover politics, sports, literature, 


drama, finance, military affairs, science, fashions, the 
courts, and almost every conceivable human interest, not 


a single man was assigned to religion and the churches. 
Kither their work was not presented at all, or handled not 
by one especially trained in that line but by any casual re- 
porter. The mighty agency of public opinion which we 
have in the press the church is reaching and using only 
in a fatally meager degree. 


THE PRESS 


The reasons are not far to seek. In part, it is the com- 
mendable reluctance of the church to use the methods of 
the “press agent” and the designing propagandist. But 
there are less creditable reasons. One reason is that such 
meager efforts as the churches have made to secure a 
hearing in the daily press have been too selfish--too cen- 
tered around filling their pews or advertising conventional 
“services” and “activities,” too little devoted to the task 
of interpreting to the outside public what Christianity 
really means as a way of life in the modern world. The 
chief reason, however, for our ill success with the press 
lies in the fact that the church has failed to realize how 
great a missionary opportunity is here presented and to 
devise the means by which it can avail itself of it. We 
have not thought of the press as a great agency of evan- 
gelism and religious education. 

Another far-reaching influence in moulding the opinion 
of the rank and file whom the church is not teaching di- 
rectly through pulpit, Sunday school or Christian associa- 
tion is the recreational life of the community. A single 
phase will suggest the immensity of the problem—the mo- 
tion picture house. That practically the whole civilized 
world goes to the movies and that children and young 
people—those in the most formative period of life—attend 
with regularity is a fact of tremendous consequences. Care- 
ful investigations in several cities have shown that about 
nine-tenths of the boys and girls of school age go to the 
movies. Statistics of attendance at theaters in the United 
States, given out by the motion picture industry, indicate 
that in every ten-day period the attendance is as great as 
the total population. Here, then, is an agency which 
reaches vastly more people than the church and even in 
the case of those reached by the church generally has them 
for more hours per week and brings to their minds and 
hearts the more vivid appeal of the eye. 

This means that here is an unutilized possibility of in- 
terpreting something of the meaning of Christianity and 
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the work of the church to groups that we now are quite 
failing to touch at all. How seldom does the screen depict 
any of the great social and humanitarian achievements 
which Christianity has inspired! When has the noble life 
work of Grenfell among the fisher folk of Labrador been 
Or the redemption of the New Hebrides by John 
G. Paton? Or the work of Hampton or Tuskegee insti- 
tutes in helping a race up from slavery? Surely here are 
great themes, the human interest of which are apparent as 
soon as they are suggested. The setting and dramatic 
value of any one of these, and hosts of others, would satis- 
fy Rex Beach himself. 


shown? 


And their message could inspire 
multitudes, who hardly ever heard of missionary effort, 
with something of the Christian motive of service to man- 
kind. Yet the film is not so used. In the earlier centuries 
the church was the foster mother of the drama, the mystery 
play being its direct creation. Why is there now no con- 
tact between the church and the widespread form of crama 
represented by the screen? Largely, no doubt, because of 
the short sighted policies of motion picture producers. 
But that is hardly the whole story. What have the agen- 
cies of the churches done to secure points of contacts with 
the producers of pictures, to present to them the possibili- 
ties of making great contributions to social welfare through 
this educational medium which reaches the mind of mil- 
lions who do not darken the doors of the church ?* 

Under our present disjointed denominationalism it is no 
doubt gravely difficult to devise means of securing ade- 
quate contacts with powerful agencies like the press, or 


the motion-picture industry. 


nom 
no 


mination usually does not have the resources to maintain 


First, because a single de- 


an agency of interpretation sufficiently expert to command 
the attention of as highly organized concerns as the great 
newspaper offices; secondly, and more important, because 
the voice of many churches does not appear to be the voice 
of the church at all. At best it seems only the opinion of 
a certain party or special group within the church and so 
loes not have the weight or significance to give it journal- 
tic value or to impress the public with the fact that the 
hristian conception of life and duty is a mighty force in 
As things are now it is a “Presbyterian” mission- 
ary effort, or a “Methodist” conference, or a “Baptist” 
educational movement that is reported in the press, and as 
a result the fundamental character of Christianity as a way 
{ life set over against much of the life of the world is 


not 


t presented in any convincing way. 


CHURCH AND CHURCHES 

lf the church is to succeed in using such educational 
agencies as these for the forming of public opinion along 
Christian lines, some way must be found of bringing the 
ombined impact of the whole church to bear upon the 


_—. 


*A step in this direction has lately been taken by the Federal 

ncil of the Churches which has appointed a committee for 
nference with the motion picture producers and distributors of 
\merica, as to the practicability of establishing a liaison-office 
which would seek to discover in the work of the church sub- 
ects that would be worthy film material and to call them to the 
attention of the producers. What will come of the experiment 
Temains still to be seen. 
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public mind. Christians will have to find a common voice 
that will really be regarded as expressing the thought of 
the church. For practical purposes there is now no such 
thing as “the church,” a single organization which can 
give united expression to the sentiment and judgment of 
the followers of Christ. There are rather churches, sepa- 
rated units most of the time going their way without 
much relation to each other, and as a result the solid place 
of moral leadership which the one church of Christ might 
have is weakened and dissipated. So the question of 
Christian education in this wider sense is simply insep- 
arable from the question of Christian unity. 


“UNHAPPY DIVISIONS” 

The “unhappy divisions of Christendom” are not simply 
a sentimental concern; they touch, and touch vitally, the 
power of the church to hold the Christian ideal before the 
world. When it is a question of reaching great social 
agencies and movements outside the churches, there are 
many tasks which we cannot do at all unless we can do 
them together. In war-time this was conspicuously true. 
Then contacts of the church with the government itself, 
with governmental agencies and with great social organ- 
izations like the Red Cross were a necessity. Yet forces 
so united as these governmental and semi-governmental 
agencies would not, could not be expected, to deal separate- 
ly with scores of denominations separately; nor could any 
single denomination, apart from the others, make a strong 
enough appeal to these agencies to claim their serious at- 
tention. Consequently the denominations found it neces- 
sary to function together, at least in certain tasks, through 
the cooperative agency known as the General War-Time 
Commission of 


the Churches, created by the Federal 


Council. But what was obviously true then is also true 
now in the case of contacts with great social forces like the 
daily press, the motion-picture industry, the labor move- 
ment or chambers of commerce. To reach them in any 
effective way with positive Christian influences it is imper- 
ative to find methods by which the church can come with 
the sum total of its strength. Any lack of unity weakens 
not only the church’s efficiency but also its moral authority 
in presenting the Christian ideal to the world. Some 
means we must have of putting behind the Christian mes- 
sage the consolidated power which comes from single- 
ness of aim and united expression of its common mind. 
The trouble today, it has been well said by Bishop McCon- 
nell, is that “each church is like a musician in possession 
of a distinctive instrument. The instrument may be ex- 
cellent, and the musician may be playing it well, but the 
effect is not orchestral. At best it suggests just the tuning 
Only when united approach to the public is possible 
will the church challenge it with 


up.” 
its gospel in the most 
arresting and compelling way. 

sut even if we secure a common voice, have we a com- 
mon mind? To have an instrument of united expression 
would be of little consequence if we have nothing on which 
we agree sufficiently to be able to speak. 


To such general 
principles as brotherhood and love, all Christians, of course, 
But when we come against any of the great 
moral issues on which the world needs guidance from the 


give assent. 
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church how much consensus of judgment do we have as 
to what brotherhood in this concrete case would require? 
Oftentimes the facts themselves, on which judgment must 
be based, are not known. Take our present industrial sit- 
uation. We all want a more brotherly social life, but what 
do we know about the actual facts of our present world— 
about the extent and causes of unemployment, about the 
inadequacy of income of the rank and file of wage-earners, 
about the good and ill of labor unions, of economic compe- 
tition and a host of other questions? A few know the 
facts and the issues at stake, which, if understood, by 


others, would lead to a oneness of mind we do not now 


possess. Obviously we must have not only some organ 
of collective utterance but also an organ of collective 


thinking. We need the most patient analysis and study 
of the great social issues that confront the church, done so 
thoroughly that it will, first of all, win the assent of the 
church as a whole, and, as a consequence, be able to com- 
mand the attention and the solid respect of the outside 
world at large. 
WORK 

It is in the light of this problem that the significance of 
a body like the Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook, constituted by the Federal Council of the 
Churches and the General War-Time Commission, appears. 
For the distinctive thing about it was siriply . is, that its 
one purpose was collective thinking. The _.; -eseutatives of 
the various denominations that comprised it set for them- 


SIGNIFICANT COMMITTEE 


selves no other task than to study—and to study together— 
the more difficult problems confronting the 
Their work showed clearly that “the final result 


some of 
church. 

of working things out together is more than the sum of 
what the same individuals could reach working alone.” 
lhe report on “The Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion,” produced by this committee, is perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the value of this kind of work. In spite of the 
fact that the subject itself was one on which there is prob- 
ably a greater divergency of opinion in the church than on 
any other contemporary issue, it proved possible for many 
men of many minds to agree on the fundamental principles 
of a Christian industrial order, to analyze our existing in- 
dustrial and economic life in the light of them, and to dis- 
tinguish between the things on which equally earnest Chris- 
tian men might reasonably differ and the common program 
to which those who agree in accepting the Christian prin- 
The kind of collective thinking 
which was thus, in some measure at least, applied to indus- 


ciples could give assent. 


trial problems needs to be directed continuously to this 
and other great social issues—our international and our 
inter-racial relations, for example—on which Christian 
public opinion must be formed. A distinguished British 
economist, commenting on this work of the Committee on 
the War and the Religious Outlook, went to the heart of 
the problem when he declared that a permanent “thinking 
department” of the churches is a necessity if it is to grip 
the public mind effectively. His words are worth quoting 
at length: 

“One lays down even so admirable a document as this 


report with some uncertainty as to what its effect will be. 
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And that feeling is partly the result, perhaps, of uncertain- 
ty as to the ways in which the Christian churches can, in 
fact, help to realize the kind of principles for which they 
stand. 






There are several ways in which a church acts 
upon the social mind of a community. It is a teaching 
It occupies a status of public influence and weight, 
and by conferences and manifestoes can help to mould pub- 
lic opinion. In both capacities it can contribute a stream 
of thought and inspiration, the effect of which may be 
slow, but can hardly help, in the long run, to be consider- 






body. 







able. It would be more considerable if the churches were 
better equipped for their task. The situation is possibly 


not the same in America as in England. But in the latter 






country any observer must be impressed by the disability 
under which the church of England labors in coping with 
questicns which concern, or ought to concern, the Chris- 
tian conscience, through its mere lack of any permanent 
machinery for grappling with them. What it needs is a 
‘thinking department,’ a staff of officers whose duty it is 
to collect and systematize information and to supply the 
leaders of the church with the knowledge needed if they are 
At present it appoints committees 
when occasion arises. But improvised oppinions are rarely 
If it is to speak with any authority on inter- 
national or economic questions, it must create an organ to 
accumulate, sift and criticize the material necessary to the 
formation of a reasoned judgment.””* 

Certainly we shall never succeed in making the church 
a great power in the formation of public opinion until we 
have set ourselves more seriously to the task of thoroughly 
understanding contemporary social conditions and _ social 
‘iorces. We rightly emphasize the indispensableness of 
good-will, but good-will alone is not enough. We must 
have the intelligence to make it effective in dealing with 
the concrete problems of actual life. The Christian gospel, 
the solvent of the world’s ills, must be guided by scientific 
social knowledge. In the growing alliances of Christianity 
and social science is our hope of social salvation. 










to speak with effect. 






effective. 














IMPORTANT BEGINNINGS 





Significant beginnings have been made by the churches 
in recent years in studying concrete situations, in crystal- 
lizing their own point of view and in holding it before the 
wider public. The recent vigorous campaign among the 
churches for reduction of armament under the leadership 
of the Federal Council’s Commission on International Jus- 
tice and Good-will, and the continuing efforts to mobiliz 
the religious forces of the country to work with sustained 












vigor for building up other agencies than war for the set- 
tlement of international disputes, is a case in point. Be 
ginning with the observance of a Sunday in June as “Dis 
armament Day” in the churches and an appeal for the call 
ing of the international conference, the program included 
the preparation of material for pastors on the present arn 
ament situation in the light of Christian principles, the com 
centrating of the attention of the churches on the issut 
throughout the conference, with a persistent campaign of 












*R. H. Tawney, “The Church and Industry,” New Republic 
Apri! 27, 1921. 
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educational publicity in both the daily and the religious 
press as to the concern of the churches in the movement. 
Such work as this, aiming to arouse well-informed public 
opinion along Christian lines, is as directly 
of Christian education as 


a responsibility 


the maintenance of Sunday 
schools. 


the 
Churches,” adopted by the Federal Council in 1908 and en- 


The effect of the so-called “Social Idea's of 
dorsed by most of the larger denominations, and of the 
investigation of the Steel strike of 1919 by the Interchurch 
World Movement are remarkable examples of the value of 


1 
| 


concerted efforts to understand modern industry and to 


the Christian ideal before it. While the report on 
the steel strike was for a time the target of severe attack 
and its conclusions were regarded as visionary and imprac- 
ticable, later events have been a striking tribute both to its 
accuracy and to its power in shaping public opinion. In 
1920 both its facts and its point of view were challenged. 
In 1922 the steel corporation had announced the abolition 
yf the seven day week and the twenty-four shift (which 
the Interchurch report had called for) and the President 
if the United States was conferring with the heads of the 
steel! industry about the importance, as a public policy, of 
getting rid of the twelve hour day—which the investigation 
had indicated as the worst evil. 


VALUE OF UTTERANCES 
The incalculable value of the utterances by the churches 
m social questions in establishing needed points of contact 
between the churches and the labor movement is illustrated 
by a resolution passed by the American Federation of L.a- 
its convention in 1921, expressing appreciation of 
the Federal Council of Churches, the National Catholic 
Welfare Council and the American Conference of Jewish 
Rabbis. It read in part: 
“Resolved, That the officers and delegates of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in annual convention assembled 
1 Denver, Colorado, June, 1921, do hereby express their 
highest esteem to the above mentioned religious organiza- 
tions for their most splendid efforts to acquire full infor- 
mation as it relates to the industrial situation and its effect 
upon the wage-earners and their dependents; therefore be 
it 
“Resolved, That the declarations of these organizations 
are hereby recognized as intelligent and most humane doc- 
uments of inestimable value to the organized workers and 
the public in general.” 
More recently provision has begun to be made for con- 
rather than occasional, efforts by the churches 
really to understand social conditions and so to be able to 
hold forth the Christian ideal effectively. The Federal 
‘ounci!’s Commission on the Church and Social Service 
has initiated a research department which, among other 
functions, is issuing a fortnightly information service to 
the religious press and to interested Christians, carefully 
presenting prepared information on social and industrial 
questions as they affect the church. 


The steps that are being taken to deal definitely and con- 


tructively and unitedly with the task of creating Christian 
public opinion merit much fuller support and recognition 
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than they have yet received. They have thus far been 
serisusly hampered by lack of funds. The support of such 
a movement ought to be recognized for what it really is, a 
great and vital educational responsibility of the church. 
In some form or other it must be extended ‘to every area 
of the church’s life and work. To carry on the patient, 
thorough study of the relation of the church to the throb- 
bing social issues of the day and to provide for the effect- 
ive united utterance of the common mind thus reached— 
this is an inescapable part of the program of any church 
that would fashion the organization of society along Chris- 
tian lines. It can be carried out only as the churches con- 
ceive their teaching as the responsibility not merely of 
specialized agencies like the Sunday school and the Chris- 
tian college but of the whole church. 

And in the last analysis the most powerful educational 
influence in the church for shaping a Christian public 
opinion is its own life. Not what the church says, not the 
instruction that it gives, but what it is and does finally de- 
termines its effect upon the individual and upon society. 
The word must become flesh and dwell among us if men 
are to behold its glory. The great educational mission of 
the church lies in its being, in its own corporate character, 
the kind of brotherhood which it proclaims as the social 
ideal. Its own life must bear witness to society of the 
power of Christianity to establish new relationships among 
men, based on love and transcending all barriers of nation, 
race and class. 


The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE Lion had just come out of a bad night. 


The 
After a 
But the 
decisive pressure of his hand upon my arm detained me. 


traces of pain were still upon his face. 
word of greeting I was about to leave him. 


| stood looking down into his face with its fine lines and 
all the delicate tracery of brooding thought and all the 
subtle marks of spiritual victory upon it. Just then it 
seemed a long distance to the day when I had watched his 
greatest achievement in football. And yet the tragic ex- 
perience which had cut his life in two had made him a 
greater man. I was beginning to realize that it had also 
made his life a more productive force in the world. A 
touch of something whimsical came into his eyes as he 
looked up at me. 

“You are afraid | am not fit to live with this morning?” 
he queried. 

“I know that you exercise shameful and completely 
tyrannical control over your nerves,” I replied. “It is only 
that I am not sure you want to talk.” 

“Well, I do,” said the Lion tersely, and I dropped into 
a chair. 

“Have you ever thought in how many centuries Chris- 
tianity produced the best writing which dropped from the 
pens of men?” he asked. 
a reply he went on: 


And then without waiting for 


“Dante did the most luminous work of the fourteenth 
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century. Nothing else equalled the Summa of Saint Thomas 
in the thirteenth. Abelard’s writing is the expression of 
the most brilliant and-understanding mind of the twelfth. 
Nothing else written in the period has the passion and the 
power of the Confessions of Augustine. There is a pun- 
gent vitality about the writing of Tertullian which is un- 
matched by any other writings of his age. If you drop 
down to the seventeenth century Bunyan’s masterpiece 
holds its own even among the brilliant books which were 
appearing in his day. Take it by and large the Christian 
writers have more than held their own.” 

He paused and it was evident that he was leading up to 
something which was weighing upon his mind. 
“But ever since the renaissance,” he said, “Christian men 
of the pen have had a harder fight for their place in the 
world. The brilliant secular mind has more and more as- 
Shakespeare writes with respectful precision 
Vol- 
taire has pretty much everything else except the capacity 
To be sure the great 


serted itself. 
from withdéut the secret places of the Christian life. 


to understand historic Christianity. 
nineteenth century men were only possible with Christian- 
It gave them soil. It gave them 
seeds. And it matured their harvests. Carlyle, Ruskin 
and Matthew Arnold were a product of Christianity, 


ity in the background. 


though each had his independent position and view. Tol- 
stoi was a product of a noble fragment of Christianity. 


But the twentieth century is curiously lacking in Christian 


The Meaning 


that is, 
These “off year” 


‘s what the politicians call an “off year”; 


presidential election. 


a 
often more 
Without the 


sweep of things there is likely to be 


however, are significant morally 


trons 


thar is a presidential election. excitement en- 


gendered by the bigger 


more candid, open-minded voting of the elector’s convictions. 


In the average presidential election, party regularity is at a 
premium and rational consideration of the issues at a discount. 


The ebb 


tides from war swept everything that had to do with its mak- 


Two years ago there was a tidal wave of reaction. 


and its settlement out of office. The same sort of thing 
happened in England where the Liberals were snowed under 
so deeply that Labor with only seventy members in the House 
he “opposition.” The 

coalition, but it was in reality conservative with Lloyd Georgian 
Having the 
power to call one at will, the “little Welsh wizard” astutely 


of Commons, was t government was called 


liberalism well concealed under coalition banners. 
the tides of reaction gathered force, 


still 


won on an 


called his election before 


and going to a country under arms with a “hang the 


kaiser” slogan he issue that he has never since 


touched. Clemenceau and Orlando were swept out and today 
both France and Italy are under reactionary governments 
If the of Wil- 


son, then the logic is irresistible that the recent turn-over was 


sweep of two years ago was a “repudiation” 


The popular majority of seven mil- 
into an 
vote for 


a repudiation of Harding 


lions in the 


presidential election is now turned back 


anti-administration majority when the present pro- 


This 


The seven-millions 


gressive Republicans is added to that of the Democrats. 
is no more than superficially true, however. 
majority was abnormal; it was a mass reaction begotten ot 
most ever 
proposed to the nation and ideals fare illy after the bloody 
baptism of war. 


war nerves, for the issue had been the idealistic 
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voices which bring the capacity for penetrating criticism 
and the power of creative inspiration. With the greatest 
opportunity for analysis and synthesis which the ages have 
offered Christianity is curiously silent.” 

“There are a good many able men who are writing from 
the Christian point of view,” I ventured. 

“Oh, there is no end of useful men. But I’m not seeing 
any really great men. The utterly fearless eye. The en. 
tirely candid mind. The deep and healing heart of world- 
wide sympathy. The power of creative thought. The ca- 
pacity for expression gleaming with all the light which 
shines perpetually upon living words. I do not know where 
you will find all these combined in one man.” 

“Are you not asking a good deal?” I put in. 

“I am asking no more than Christianity has done in 
many another century,” flashed back the Lion. “It was 
tugging away at my mind when I could not sleep last 
The swords were going in my body and this sword 
I thought of people as brilliantly 


night. 
was going in my mind. 
sarddonic as Dean Inge, of people as keen and scholarly 
as Dr. Selbie. And I thought of Americans dripping 
with social passion and bright with delightful popular gifts. 
But I could not find my great man who is able to pass the 
white light of the eternal gospel through his mind and 
send it forth glowing with all the colors of the life of our 
own age. Will you find him for me?” 
And with these words the Lion let me go for the day. 


of the Election 


A Progressive Victory 

The fact that the years ago was a mass 
reaction is proven by the way in which Republican candidates 
down to the bottom of the ticket were swept into office along 
The country has been normally 
Republican ever since the civil war. In sixty years the Demo- 
crats have had only four successful presidential candidates and 
once their victory was a result of a division in the opposition. 
two years ago was not a normal defeat—it 

This year the division was again normative 
in respect to the labels on the tickets, the Republicans winning 
by average majorities on candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


election of two 


with the presidential candidate. 


But the election 


was an avalanche. 


This election indicates not only a reversal of the Harding 
sweep, but also a reversion within the Republican party toward 
The whole country, from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific coast went progressive. Where the 
Republican candidate for the senate was not progressive the 
Democratic progressive won. East of the Mississippi progres- 
sive-ism won in Indiana, Michigan and Tennessee, while in 
New York, West Virginia, Rhode Island, and Delaware the 
men elected ran on progressive programs and in each case 
In the “solid south” most of the cat- 
didates elected favor progressive Democracy. 

The defeat of ex-Senator Beveridge was the most striking 
illustration of the determination of the middle west—the future 
arbiter of national political destiny—to turn progresstve. Ten 
3ull Moosers and a strong favor- 
ite with independent Democrats. He is a man of great ability 
and fine oratorical talents, and he has a genuinely progressive 
record as In the primary he was nominated as 4 
progressive, defeating one of the senators deepest in the con 
fidences of the administration at Washington. He did no 


Rooseveltian progressive-ism. 


defeated a conservative. 


years ago he was the idol of 


senator. 
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openly campaign as a progressive in the primary, but his 
record campaigned for him and he won handsomely on that 
record. He then became more concerned with polling the full, 
regular party vote than with progressive policies. He praised 
the present administration as the best on record, defended the 
new tariff, formed a comradeship with the reactionary senator 
Watson whom he ten years ago called a “porch climber,” 
fought labor after the best approved style of the Indianapolis 
Employers Association, one of the worst anti-union organiza- 
tions in the country, and proclaimed himself an utter isolation- 
ist, saying he was for “America only and America alone.” 
So, though he has long been “Indiana’s favorite son,” the 
Hoosiers have now elected his opponent as a better progres- 
sive, and returned Republicans for state offices. 
> * * 


Scratched Ballots 


™! 


The striking characteristic of this election was the scratched 
In no election in American history has scratching been 
so general. Through all the territory that went so definitely pro- 
gressive on senators the election was regular on local offices unless 


there was a vital issue at stake. 


hallot. 


Where there was a vital issue, 
independence and conviction were again shown. Kansas registered 
i decisive vote against Governor Allen's industrial court by elect- 
ing a Democratic candidate for governor with that question the 
l Wet and dry candidates were elected according to 
prevailing sentiment without necessarily carrying the ticket with 
them. Ohio elected a Democratic governor and a Republican 

Nebraska did the same. Massachusetts cut Senator 
Lodge’s majority to a fraction of that for his running mate for 
and Michigan elected a Republican governor and a 
Democratic senator, while Minnesota left both party candidates 
for the senate at home and sent an Independent to Washington. 
Labor and the farmers seem to scored heaviest in the 
results of ballot scratching. In the northwest the “embattled” 
farmers won senatorial preference in every state from the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes to the Pacific coast. Fighting Bob La Follette 
returns with an unexampled majority and with a larger company 
f fighting compatriots than he has ever had on the senate floor. 
lowa, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, and Washington re- 
turned radical men, while Nebraska, Wyoming and California 


lected progressives. 


vital issue 


governor 


have 


Labor made the largest score in its history. 
favored in their scratch ballot campaign for 
senator was elected in the middle and far western states with the 
exception of Utah where their vote is negligible. 


Every candidate 


In Tennessee, 
Indiana, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Delaware, 
In Ohio, Kansas, and Nebraska 
their favorites were elected governor on tickets that lost other 
fices. They reaped richly from the intemperate and reactionary 
ampaigns of the anti-union crusaders and from the defeat of 
the recent railroad strike. 

The Wets adopted Anti-Saloon League tactics and effected a 
good deal of scratching, but the drys eagerly accept that sort of 
challenge and seem to have lost nothing through the reaction. 
New Jersey is the only state where the wet and dry sentiment 
had any marked bearing on the election and even here there were 
the tariff and labor issues. In Missouri wets and drys contested 
in the primaries but in the election the labor vote went to the 
successful candidate without respect to that issue though wet 
Republicans doubtless cast a large vote for Reed. 


and Missouri the same was true. 


a 
The Moral Outcome 

From a moral standpoint this election was both significant and 
gratifying. Scratching shows independence, conviction and intel- 
Voting a straight ticket may not signify idiocy but any 
idiot can do it. It often implies surrender of independent judg- 
ment and a blurring of both patriotism and moral conviction. 
Party alignments become wrong as soon as new issues arise, 
unless voters change freely from one to the other. That the old 
party alignments are artificial is amply demonstrated by the fact 
‘at men as far apart as Reed in Missouri and Ralston in Indiana 


gence, 
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are carried on the Democratic ticket and Brookhart in lowa and 
Lodge in Massachusetts on the Republican. Senator Boran said 
recently that all the signs were ripe for such a revolt as took 
place in the late fifties. The third party movement may arise 
with the swiftness of a summer storm. The ease with which the 
conservatives cross party lines to combine forces against such men 
as Brookhart and Frazier or liberals to support them argues con- 
vincingly that the alignments are logically those of progressive 
and conservative and not the traditional Democrat and Republican. 
The most unmistakable moral triumph of the election was the 
repudiation of Newburyism in Michigan. It doubtless had an 
influence in every state where old line partisans supported New- 
berry, but his own state redeemed its reputation and spoke in 
unmistakable moral tones by electing Governor Ferris in a cam- 
paign conducted on that one issue. 
clean and clear in the fact that no Democrat has been elected 
senator from that state in the past seventy years. Let us hope 
that this sealing the doom for Newberryism has put the fear of 
God into the bones of every senator that voted to sustain him. 
The third moral victory was that of prohibition. In a clear-cut 
fight Ohio sustained it by a majority of nearly 200,000. California 
enacted a strict enforcement law by a decisive majority after 
predictions that wine growing interests would defeat it by two to 
one. The vote in Illinois was not a contest but a mere registering 
of wet sentiment, for the dry campaign centered on a “don't 
vote” slogan. 


The unmistakable tone is cut 


Along the Atlantic coast no change was registered. 
New Jersey is no wetter than it has always been. These foreign 
along the Atlantic be assimilated into 
The wets are bravely counting noses in the 
newly elected congress, but there will never be as many votes as 
noses. The Cleveland Plain Dealer says it is “whistling in the 
graveyard” and that some day these gentlemen will awaken to 
the fact that America is dry to stay dry. 

On the whole those of us who think democracy rests upon 
independence of judgment and a social outlook plus a good con- 
science may find much gratulation in the election. 


possessions will slowly 


American ways. 


Atva W. TayLior. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Jesus Sending Out Missionaries 


UR conception of Jesus expands as we study him. I stoud 
in an opening in a pine forest night before last, looking 


‘ up at the stars. Coming from Pittsburgh, I was amazed 

nearness and the vast number of the glittering points. 
Everywhere were new stars, the dome of the sky was sown with 
new worlds. So it is with Jesus; when we get out of the worldly 
atmosphere and open our eyes we see, constantly, new heights and 
depths in our Master. 


at the 


When Wesley said, “The world is my parish,” he caught the 
note of Jesus. “The lost” in India mean so much to Christ or 
“the lost” in London. He came to seek and to save all the lost— 
everywhere and in all time. 

One Sunday evening, this summer, I sat on the campus of 
Columbia University and heard a thrilling address by Sherwood 
Eddy. He simply told that cultured congregation that on a cer- 
tain date (about twenty-five years ago) Jesus had definitely saved 
him and that he had lived a “saved” life ever since. It had a 
mission-hall sound and yet we all respected him for saying it. In 
fect, it was very refreshing, to hear those old words in that place. 
We knew that for Eddy being “saved” meant the complete dedi- 
cation of life and fortune to missionary effort; we knew how he 
iad spoken to students in India, China, Yale and Oxford; we 
recalled his war service. There he stood before us, looking so 
well-groomed, young and vital, bearing direct, personal testimony 


to that vast crowd of teachers (mostly) that his Master is a 


Dec. 3. Seripture, Luke 10:1-17 
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Saviour. What power in a consecrated, university-educated man! 
What influence radiates from a plain person who devotes his all 
to God! Consecration is the rare thing. We see so much half- 
heartedness among brilliant people; so much selfishness in great 
scholars; so much pride and egotism in big preachers; so much 
ostentation in rich and successful people; consecration of time, 
money, energy—think what it would mean. 

When Mr. Frank L. Brown promised God that as soon as he 
had $40,000 he would give all of his time and mind to Sunday 
school work, the world was stirred. Mr. Brown was soon giving 
himself entirely to God. He rose to world-renown. When, a 
few years ago, Mr. R. A. Doan arranged his business so that he 
could give the major portion of his time, without salary, to mis- 
sionary labors, he pricked the consciences of hundreds of vision- 
less business men. A. A. Hyde makes “Mentholatum” (knowa 
in most homes). I met him seven years ago. At that time, they 
told me, his net personal income was one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, of which ninety thousand was given to the Lord, while he 


lived, simply, on ten thousand. I have used this story to stir 


up rich men. The elder Colgate gave first a tenth, then a fifth 
then a half, and, at last all of his income to God. On the way 
to a national convention, I met a father, mother and daughter. 
The daughter was going to that convention to stand up and dedi- 
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cate her life to foreign missions. I shall never forget the im- 
pression of complete consecration which that family made upon 
me. The spirit which they possessed lingered with me, like a 
haunting melody. I have never been able to find that verse of 
scripture which says, “If you cannot go, send.” My Bible says, 
“Go,” and that means just this: “John Ray Ewers, God com- 
mands you to go and preach.” I cannot send a substitute. The 
harvest is plenteous, the laborers are few. Pray the Lord of the 
harvest that he send forth laborers. Do you know whom he will 
call first—YOU. Pray—but be packing your trunk while you 
pray—for he will surely ask you to go. Do you mean to say that 
God will call everyone of us to be mssionaries? Yes, every one, 
All will not be sent to China—but more will; all will not be sent 
to Africa—but more will. Some will stay in America; many will 
stay in the old home town—but all must go, all must preach, all 
must teach—“GO.” Christ would get rid of all this lukewarm, 
formal, half-hearted service. He would have consecrated people. 
How often has a common man, wholly consecrated, stirred the 
world. Moody said, “I am not much, but God can have all there 
is of me.” Look what God did through Moody. Who is Robert 
Speer? Who is Sherwood Eddy? Who is Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick? Who but plain men—consecrated! Dare you—dare you— 
lay yourself upon the altar? Joun R. Ewers, 





British Table Talk 


London, Oct. 31, 1922. 

EFORE these words are in print, it will be known how 

we have voted in the election. No one who is three 

degrees removed from insanity will make any confident 
prophecy. At the present moment the political parties are still 
trying to get up steam—with some difficulty. The prime min- 
ister is honestly and outspokenly uncertain. He seems to ask 
for a blank cheque under the promise of giving tranquillity. 
The Liberals still suffer from the split of 1918, but there are 
signs that in some districts there will be a drawing-together ot 
those who are traditionally “liberal.’”” They may have said 
hard things of each other, but political memories are short and 
political invective is not taken very seriously. The Labor 
party has declared for a capital levy upon fortunes over 5,000 
pounds. At the heart of this there is probably less of the 
anxiety to pay the national debt than of the desire to secure 
a hold upon the management of industry. They are, of course, 
the butt of many fierce attacks, and their capital levy is repre- 
sented as a policy of confiscation, which is palpably unfair. 
It is not, however, unfair to say that their aim is to secure 
by the method of the levy the beginnings of a new system ot 
management in industry. It is also fair to say that the business 
men, who resist the proposal, are not thinking of their financial 
interests—after all they pay a very stiff income tax—but they 
are opposed to any radical change in the management of their 
business. Looking at the whole situation it is very hard to 
find anything like clear-cut lines of separation between parties, 
and there are probably many who are thinking simply, “Which 
of the candidates in my district is the man to whom I can 
most safely give a blank cheque?” 

* * os 
The Ex-Premier 
Mr. Lloyd George shows no sign of exhaustion; on the con- 

trary, his bearing in the opening rounds has been that of a 
skillful boxer, nimbly darting here and there, and getting in 
many a shrewd blow. He was always a great man in opposi- 
tion, and today he is as bonnie a fighter as ever before. The 
British Weekly, a journal steadfast in its loyalty to Mr. Lloyd 
George, has quoted of him the noble words of the ballad: 


“‘Fight on, my men,’ Sir Andrew says: 
‘A little I’m hurt, but not yet slain. 
I'll but lie down, and bleed awhile, 


And then I'll rise and fight again. 





There is no question that he will rise and fight again, and the 

interval may not be long. Indeed is there any interval at all? 
* * * 

Sir William Hartley and 

George Cadbury 


Two of our noblest merchants, in the old sense of that word, 
have died within a week. Both of them had passed the three 
score and ten, and one of them, George Cadbury, had long 
passed it. They were alike in the devotion of their wealth 
without stint to the kingdom of God. Sir William Hartley was 
a Primitive Methodist, George Cadbury a Quaker. Each lived 
his life among his own people. Each provided for his own 
work-people as well as for the wider ranges of the kingdom. 
Each had a concern for religious education, the one for the 
Primitive Methodist ministry, the other for the advancement 
of sacred learning among the Friends and others at Wood- 
broke. When 25,000 mourners assembled at Bournville to 
remember George Cadbury, they were not “mourners” in the 
conventional way, they met to bid farewell to a noble chief, 
who had passed his days among them in simplicity and in 
service. Birmingham has been rich in “public souls”; Dale, 
Vince, Dawson, the Chamberlains, and many others, and it is 
among these we rank Cadbury. Once he went. to interview 
Newman, then in his mellow and gracious old age, and the 
Cardinal expressed the wish that there were more men like 
George Cadbury. Sir William Hartley made jams of an excel- 
lent quality; he was a pioneer in the profit-sharing method of 
conducting industry; but he was always and everywhere a man 
who witnessed for the Christian life and gave his wealth with 
both hands to every good cause among his own society, the 
Primitive Methodist. Of those who found him a loyal friend 
is Dr. Peake, the learned and powerful teacher, who also be- 
longs to the Primitive Methodists. The fuller opportunities 
for training, now available for their ministers, the Primitive 
Methodists owe to Sir William Hartley, the most generous 
donor and to the devoted scholarship, at once fearless and 
passionately evangelical, of Dr. Peake. 


“* * 
Religion as Redemption 
A writer in The Times has been calling the thoughts of its 


readers to the importance of religion as redemption. 
“Students of religion, isolating it for the purpose of their 
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analysis from living things, may easily misunderstand the true 
appeal of religion. They study it as an interpretation of the 
world; they hear what it has to say to the cry, Who will give 
us light? and they wonder why it is that this religion or that 
has persisted from age to age. The answers have varied from 
time to time, and often they are insufficient. Such students 
forget one fact; the human beings who listened to these offers 
were not concerned, first of all, with intellectual problems; 
they were demanding in the desperate accents of dying men, 
What must we do to be saved? 

“Among Christian communities there is often serious thought 
upon the essentials of their faith. What are the conditions ot 
Which among them are the best adapted to stand 
the fiery tests of the present and future hour? Much will re- 
main a matter of uncertainty; whether or not the church will 
take this or that ecclesiastical form, no one can tell. But if the 
story of the spiritual history of mankind is not now to be 
falsified there will be no place in the heart of humanity for 
any religion which is not one of redemption. Through all the 
years of this solemn process, whereby man is to return to God, 
there will be awakened in him the cry for deliverance. Within 
him will be the quest for perfection. He will have eternity in 
his heart, even while he is most occupied with passing things. 
He will seek to the end not for light only, but for peace, and 
all the energy and freedom of soul which peace can give. 

“Other cries may come to sound in his memory as far off, 
and remote, but not this cry: Who shall deliver me? That is 
a timeless and universal cry. And no religion wil! be able to 
satisfy the heart of man which does not offer to him an answer 
to fill his mouth with laughter and his tongue with singing— 
Thanks be to God which giveth us the victory!” 


survival ? 


* * * 
The Paris Missionary Society 
1822 to 1922 

My colleague, the Rev. Robert Griffiths, is leaving for Paris 
this week to represent the London Missionary Society at the 
centenary of its sister-society in France, the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society. I am glad that the links established by 
this society and our nation should be remembered. We indeed 
have every cause to be grateful to this little but gallant society 
which has planted the gospel in more than one area within the 
British rule. The spirit in which this society has done its 
Christian work within the British empire cannot be better 
expressed than in the words which Coillard used, “The geogra- 
phy of the kingdom of God is not that of the politics of men.” 
In this time when the society is celebrating the beginning of 
anew century, it can be gratefully acknowledged how much 
this nation owes to its able and faithful servants who have 
served that higher kingdom under its rule. 


* * * 


The Near East 
There is much concern in high quarters about the minorities 


in the near east. What will the policy of Kemal be when Con- 
stantinople is once more in his hands? Unfortunately the tra- 
ditional policy of the Turks has been to regard the Christians 
within their rule as little more than a nuisance and source ot 
entanglement with European powers. Unhappily, too, the 
Turkish minorities in “Christian”? lands have had to suffer. 
That the massacre of minorities is not a way which can be 
tolerated as a solution of political difficulties should be made 
plain both to Turks and Greeks. But at present the predomi- 
nant mood here is—let us keep as clear of near east and other 
commitments as possible. The one hope lies in the mission 
of Dr. Nansen, who under the league of nations, is planning, 
I believe, an exchange of minorities, 

** * 
Conference on Christian Politics, 
Economics and Citizenship 


On Thursday last in the Queen’s Hall the meeting arranged 
connection with the 1924 Conference on Christian Politics, 
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Economics and Citizenship was a triumphant success. More 
impressive even than the speeches was the audience. The hall 
was crowded, and the neighboring church, All Souls’ Langham 
Place, was the scene of an overflow meeting 
o'clock in the afternoon! 
thrilling moment was 
Catholic 


and this at three 
Some one told me that the 
when Father Bede Jarrett, a 
used the word “churches.” It marks an 
advance to have on one platform a poet and dramatist, John 
Drinkwater, a labor leader, Miss Margaret Bondfield, a Roman, 
a free churchman, Dr. 


most 
Roman 
speaker, 


Garvie, a bishop, Dr. Temple, and 
others, with other ranges of human thought and acttvity to 
represent. It seems to have been a 
voyage of adventure. The name for 
“Corec,” a title taken from the initials. 


fine send-off to a great 


short of the society is 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“A Few Untoward Features” 


Eortor THe CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I noticing your point of 
view in regard to the Versailles treaty and the league of nations. 
To sum it up, you think that the United States would have been 
willing, and would be willing, to enter the league of nations if 


have been interested in 


disassociated from the Versailles treaty which you condemn quite 
strongly. “The Independent,” on the other hand, thinks that the 
United States would speedily have adopted the Versailles treaty 
if only it had not been associated with the league of nations, and 
all would have been well with us and the world. Permit me to 
say that in my opinion both positions are incorrect. The league 
of nations would have slight significance if it did not include the 
recognition and protection of the nations created by the Versailles 
treaty. The Versailles treaty with its faults, and like all human 
documents it has them, is nevertheless the basis of the present 
organization of Europe and the world, and far from being nefari- 
ous, contains manifold provisions for progress. Perhaps its 
enlightened labor provisions were the chief source of attack on it, 
They manifestly were in the United States senate. 

Premier Lloyd George recently said that he insisted upon join- 
ing together the treaty and the covenant, just as President Wilson 
did in insisting that they stand or fall together—and thank God 
they both stand, despite America’s ostrich attitude. Yet mean- 
while we suffer from our indifference, and the world suffers with 
us. The rejection of the league and the treaty were part and 
parcel of the same spirit of selfish isolation which was and is our 
national disgrace. There is small comfort in trying to congratulate 
ourselves that we did not adopt the Versailles treaty because it has 
a few untoward features, and yet try to imagine that we would 
have entered heartily into any worth while world agreement what- 
soever. The defeat of both was born of the same spirit, and we 
can come back to a right position not by glossing over our sin, 
but by recognizing it and atoning therefor. A _ reversal of 
American policy is exactly the thing we need, and as a Christian 
believer in the kingdom of God I feel sure it will come in time. 


Lyons, Iowa. Water M. Swann. 
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Motor Van Will Carry 
Episcopal Liturgy 

The Episcopal church in Michigan has 
adopted the motor van as a means of 
carrying church rites to people in iso- 
lated communities. The van will contain 
an altar and seats for twelve people. At 
night it is transformed into sleeping 
quarters for the two pastors who will 
occupy it Hand-bills will be sent on 
ahead, and people who wish any of the 
rites of the church may obtain them 
from the ministers. In the afternoon the 
pastors will visit scattered members of 
their flock, and in the even’ng a sermon 
The books setting 
carried 


will be preached, 
forth church doctrine will be 
along, and these will be sold to the peo- 
ple. Rev. J. G. Widdifield and Rev. C. 
L. Ramsay will be in charge of the novel 


project 


Bible Heroes Rank 
High in List 

Three hundred girls at the National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College of 
Chicago. which is soon to remove to the 
vicinity of Northwestern University in 
Evanston, voted recently on their favor- 
ites among the heroes of the world’s 
literature. Those receiving the highest 
rank are to be commended to the par- 
ents throughout the country for the story 
hour in the nursery. 
at the head of the list made up by these 


Jesus Christ was 


young women just out of their ‘teens, 
vhich shows that modern young people 
have not forsaken the Christian ideal. 
The other heroes and heroines are: Lin- 
coln, Washington, Jo in “Litthke Women,” 
Sir Galahad, King Arthur, David, Daniel, 
Cinderella, Joseph, Joan of Arc, Mother 
Goose, and Moses. 


Systematic Theologian Punctures 
Doctrinal Pretensions 

Admittedly, the question of orders is 
one of the troublesome problems that 
stands in the way of the reunion of the 
church Prof. George C. Foley, of the 
Philadelphia Divinity school, an institu- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
reviews in a recent article the growth of 
the modern Episco- 
palians that ministers of reformed church- 
reordained. In 1610 the 
Scottish Kirk consented to accept epis- 
copal government in a modified form. 


notion of certain 


es should be 


Three presbyters were ordained as bish- 
ops, at which time Archbishop Bancroft 
made no demand for the reordination of 
the Scottish Presbyters in order to es- 
intercommunion with England. 
This professor presents the argument 
that the church of England recognizes 
only two distinct orders in the ministry, 
presbyters. The bishop 
does not belong to a distinct order. 


tablish 


deacons and 


Men Go Hunting 
for Church Dinner 

Of church dinners of various sorts 
there is a multitude of varieties, but 
something a little out of the ordinary 


is chronicled from Raymond, S. D. The 
men of the community all went hunting 
and the 300 ducks and prairie chickens 
secured were turned over to the church. 
At the dinner which followed, more than 
five hundred people were fed in the 
church basement. As a part of the cam- 
paign literature in bringing about this 
community movement the pastor circu- 
lated a pamphlet called “Johnny Get 
Your Gun.” 


Reorganization Is Now 
in Process 

The actual work of consolidating vari- 
ous boards of the Presbyterians into the 
four new boards authorized by the Gen- 
eral Assembly is now in process, for the 
committee on reorganization and con- 
solidation of the boards and agencies of 
the Presbyterian church recently met in 
full session at Atlantic City. Every 
member but one of the committee was 
present. Each of the former boards of 
the church brought in a report on the 
steps necessary to complete the consoli- 
dation. It is now understood that all 
consolidation is over, and each one of 
the boards is trying to the best of its 
ibility to find the best method of realiz- 
ing the will of the General Assembly. 


Cincinnati Pastor Closes 
Noteworthy Pastorate 

The resignation of Rev. C. R. Stauffer 
at Norwood Christian church of Cincin- 
nati brings to a close a noteworthy ten 
years pastorate. Church promotion in 
cities is difficult, but his church has risen 
from the rank of sixth in his suburb un- 
til now it is first in size. The value of 
church property has increased from $14,- 
600 to $137,000. The membership has in- 
creased from 280 to 1,044. In the ten 
years more than 1,500 people have united 
with this church. Mr. Stauffer has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of Ninth Street 
Christian church of Washington, D. C., 
from which Rev. George Miller had re- 
signed to take up work in Omaha. 


What is True 
in Religious Cults? 

In our great cities religious and semi- 
religious cults outside the church are 
multiplying. “New Thought,” “Divine 
Science,” “Theosophy,” are a few of the 
many movements which hold meetings 
and attract large followings. New York 
City is particularly full of these socie- 
ties.. Believing that the church is the 
custodian of the “unsearchable riches” 
for which people are seeking in these 
movements, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman of 
Madison Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
church, New York City, has attempted 
to interpret these cults in the light of 
Christ’s teaching. In a series of Sunday 
evening sermons some time ago he dealt 
with their relation to the Christian 
church. Many of their adherents attend- 


ed and were so impressed by the con- 
structiveness and breadth of the interpre- 
tation that they have continued in the 
congregation of the church. Guided by 
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the success of this series, Dr. Sockman 
during October devoted his Sunday eve- 
nings to a course on “Religion and the 
New Psychology.” In these sermons he 
discussed the elements of value for the 
Christian life and the points of danger 
to be found in the popular movements 
of psycho-analysis and autosuggestion. 
The public interest in these discussions 
was significant. 


Small Town Works Out Program 
of Week-Day Instruction 

The growth of the movement for mid- 
week instruction in religion is noted in 
many sections all over America and the 
chief problem has been to work out a 
practical program for the small town, 
West Salem, IIl., people think they have 
solved it. The churches have organized 
a board of management under the lead- 
ership of Rev. Edward H. Clifford, pas- 
tor of the local Disciples church. All of 
the grade school pupils except seven- 
teen now take religious instruction one- 
half hour a day in the school building. 
The teaching is done by the five minis- 
ters, or by adult members of their fam- 
ilies, and the Abingdon series of texts 
is used. 


Sons of Albright 
Mobilize 

The evangelical churches for the dis- 
trict of Missouri are putting on a prac- 
tical program for their social service 
work. They propose that in each church 
there shall be some group studying var- 
ious problems under the general title of 
“The Church and Human Welfare,” and 
suggest that they begin with one meet- 
ing on the biblical foundation for human 
welfare work. They furnish outlined 
programs for this topic and also for 
studies of community bettermertt and 
rural welfare work. Under community 
betterment, they propose that individuals 
in the discuss‘on group shall make a 
close first hand study of the theatres, 
dance halls, sanitation, diseases, hygiene, 
law enforcement, gangs and __ special 
groups that may run into vice, corrupt 
elections, illicit liquor traffic, disregard 
for law and order, and similar problems 
in the community formulating special 
reports for group discussion. Missouri 
is forming a fine state wide program for 
county welfare activities, which provides 
for an official committee on social wel- 
fare, for parole and probation officers, 
and for relief work of the poor, the de- 
pendent, and the delinquent. Each coun- 
ty may employ a county welfare super- 
intendent to be maintained by taxation. 
The evangelical leaders of the state pro- 
pose to inform their people on all phases 
of this special work for the county and 
the communities, both village and rural. 


“Fighting Parsons’ Club” 
Meets in Boston 

The Fighting Parsons’ club is an or- 
ganization of Boston ministers who have 
served in various wars. At first it was 
composed only of civil war veterans but 
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recently the membership has been opened 
to those who served in the Spanish- 
American war and in the world war. At 
a recent meeting, Colonel F. C. Bolles 
spoke on the “Organized Reserves.” 


Says Samson Played 
a Hallowe’en Prank 


Dean Brown of Yale believes there 
a place for humor in the work of the 
pulpit. In a recent Lyman Beecher lec- 
ture at Yale he asserted that Samson had 
played a Hallowe’en prank when he car- 
ried off the gates of a city. Various pas- 
sages of scripture were quoted in which 
the element of humor was shown to be 
existent. Nevertheless, the speaker would 
not sanction an irreverent and unseemly 
humor. He said: “The Bible is no joke 
and clowns are not wanted in the 
pulpit, neither the man that makes puns 
on the Bible or cracks jokes about sa- 
cred things.” 


+ 1 
DOOK, 


New Tuberculosis Sanitorium 
at Colorado Springs 

The Methodist Episcopal church in 
1910 took over the Beth-El Hospital of 
Colorado Springs and has been operating 
it ever since. Recently a big extension 
of physical ministry has been arranged 
for, and the chamber of commerce of the 
city has granted the board a site for a 
new hospital. The church will proceed 
mmediately with the erection of a sani- 
torium which will have at first 250 beds, 
and ultimately 500 beds. There are now 
ne million people in the United States 
k with this disease. One tenth of all 
the people who die, have been ill with it. 
The economic loss from the disease in 
this generation is computed at twenty- 
five billion dollars. Other denomina- 
also expecting to enter this 
which has long been occupied by 
fraternal orders. The Modern 
Woodmen of America have a large sani- 
torium at Colorado Springs as has the 
nternational organization of printers. 
The Disciples of Christ plan to erect an 
nstitution at El Paso, Texas. 


are 


some 


Presbyterians Disturbed 
Over Dr. Fosdick 


That the preaching of the most popu- 
‘ar writer of devotional manuals in 
America should be condemned by the 
Philadelphia presbytery by a four to one 
vote shows the sense of values to be 
found in ministerial groups even in these 
modern times. The Philadelphia domi- 
més have gone a considerable distance 
to hunt trouble for Dr. Fosdick, whose 
Preaching is objected to. He is a Bap- 
ust who for the time is preaching in 
First Presbyterian church of New York. 
He cannot be summoned before general 
assembly to answer for heresy, but his 
church can. An overture from Phila- 
‘iphia presbytery has been adopted 
‘ich will introduce the matter in gen- 
tral assembly at Indianapolis next, May. 
‘he chief prosecutor in the matter is 
Xev. Clarence E. Macartney. Dr. Fos- 
ick is charged with not believing the 


virgin birth. He is widely known in 
‘vangelical circles through his books, 
The Meaning of Prayer” and “The 


Meaning of Faith.” 
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Secretary Burton 
Is Hopeful 

Rev. Charles Emerson Burton, secre- 
tary of the national council of Congrega- 
tional churches, is hopeful with regard 
to the outlook for religion in America. 
Even the current discontent seems to 
him the stirring of new life. He says: 
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“Whatever doleful reports may be made 
regarding any particular phase of church 
life today, the aggregate of statistics is 
clearly in favor of hopefulness. The 
Congregational churches, for example, 
are not given to spasmodic campaigns, 
and it is therefore the more worthy of 
note that the last year, that is, 1921, 


Face Reality on Temperance Issue 


HILE the recent election does not 

show the preponderance of wet sen- 
timent that is claimed by wet metropoli- 
tan newspapers, nevertheless it is unde- 
niable that temperance sentiment in the 
middle west is wobbly. The next con- 
gress is dry, but the people are impa- 
tient with non-enforcement. This gives 
opportunity for utterly mendacious edi- 
torials in the public press in sections 
where the liquor interests conspire to re- 
gain prestige. The circulation of reliable 
statistics with regard to the present 
status of temperance reform becomes 
therefore a public duty on the part of 
the Christian church. Enforcement is 
not at all complete, but it has gone much 
farther than most people think that it 
has. Rev. Clarence True Wilson has re- 
cently made a study of prohibition in 
Chicago, one of the wettest spots in the 
United States. These facts as published 
in the Methodist press are of meaning to 
the entire Christian community. He 
says: 

“The last wet year was 1918. War 
prohibition went into effect at the mid- 
year of 1919. In 1918 there were 10,124 
admissions to the house of correction. In 
1919 this number had fallen to the aston- 
ishing by-law figure of 5,723. In 1920, 
the first full dry year, the number de- 
clined further to 4,681. In 1921, how- 
ever, the figures rose to 8,566, almost 
double the 1920 rate, but still far below 
at rate for the last wet year, and still 
further below the average for the period 
1912-18, which was 13,924. Especially 
significant is the fact that in 1918 there 
were 57 per cent of recommitments and 
in ‘1921 only 35 per cent. 


“Men whose wicked cause depends 
upon the deception of the people, have 
recently called attention in the public 
press to the increase in crime in 1921 
over 1920, and have pointed to it as 
proof of the failure of prohibition. They 
take it for granted that the public will 
not remember that both 1920 and 1921 
were dry years, and that a correct com- 
parison would be with the last wet year. 
What brazen shamelessness incites these 
people to point to their own handiwork, 
to the direct results of their atrocious 
assault upon a law which has worked 
such benefits to the community! 


“The total felony, misdemeanor, and 
quasi-criminal cases filed in the munici- 
pal court in 1918 totaled 129,817, and ia 
1920, the last year shown in the latest 
available report, was 109,899. In the 
morals court there was a total of 7,745 
cases in 1918 and 4,844 in 1920. An evi- 
dence of the different conditions facing 
the criminal classes is to be found in the 


municipal court report on _ restitutions 
made by those on probation. In 1918 
and 1919, 3,815 criminals were admitted 
to probation and only 2,880 in 1919-20. 
Nevertheless, the restitutions in the pro- 
hibition years amounted to $278,131.47, 
as compared with $40,611.61 in the wet 
years. In the juvenile court the chief 
probation officer, Mr. Moss, reports 


3,036 delinquent boys and girls in 1918 
and 2,415 in 1921. The alleged dependent 
boys and girls fell from 2,083 to 1,292. 

“While the bank clearings in 1921 were 
practically the same as in 1918, the total 
savings deposits increased from $249,- 
436,913 to $509,086,968, a striking evi- 
dence of greater thrift upon the part of 
those of moderate means. The Capital 
State Savings bank quadrupled its busi- 
ness; the Noel State bank nearly doubled 
its number of depositors; the Home 
Bank and Trust company multiplied its 
savings deposits nearly five times during 
the period, part of which was due to a 


consolidation, but aside from this it 
tripled its savings deposits. 
“Chicago now has the lowest death 


rate in its history: 11.08 per thousand of 
population; the lowest death 
rate on record was in 1904: 13.85 per 
thousand, in a city of 3,000,000. This 
means a saving of 6,300 lives a year. 
Deaths from alcoholism in 1917 num- 
bered 160 according to the coroner's re- 
port. In 1918, under war-time restric- 
tions, the number fell to 45, and in 1919 
to 37. The average for the last seven 
wet years was 114, and for the two en- 
tirely dry years, 41. Deaths from alco- 
holism, not limited to the coroner’s sta- 
tistics, total 187 in 1917; 99 in 1921, In 
1918 there were 7,000 deaths from pneu- 
monia; in 1921, 2,177, which substanti- 
ates the accepted medical opinion that 
alcohol is a major factor in pneumonia. 
Back as far as 1912, there has not been 
previous to prohibition, in any year, less 
than 3,800 deaths from pneumonia. 
Deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs 
fell from 3,276 to 1,957 between 1918 and 
1921. The average for the years 1912-18 
was well above 3,000. The total number 
of deaths in 1918 was 44,605; in 1921, 
30,819. 

“Dr. Carl Mayer of the Cook County 
hospital stated: ‘We practically have not 
any alcoholic cases any more. Accident 
cases picked up by the police have 
markedly declined. We never see any 
more the typical hospital “bum.” Tuber- 
culosis patients take their treatment 
much more regularly and give more co- 
operation. We used to have fifty or 


previous 


sixty cases where now we have but one 
or two straggling in, and these are not 
usually alcoholics’.” 
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shows returns way ahead of any other 
year in the history of the denomination. 
This applies to the total number of ad- 
ditions on confession of faith; to the 
ameunt of money contributed for the 
churches and benevolences; to the num- 
ber of young people and children in Sun- 
day schools, and to similar important 
items. Other denominations made like 
reports, and the summaries of all bodies, 
issued by the Federated Council of 
Churches, reach similar conclusions. My 
impression therefore is that the outlook 
for religion in America is very bright at 
the present moment.” 


New York Ministers 
Think Internationally 

The Congregational ministers of New 
York and vicinity hold a monthly meet- 
ing during the church season on the sec- 
ond Monday of the month. The Novem- 
ber meeting was held in Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, where Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, 
Dr. William Horace Day, and Rev. 
Archibald Black spoke in a symposium 
on “Great Britain and America: the 
Moral Leadership of the World.” 


Great Jesuit 
Priest Dies 

In the past generation there have been 
few priests of the Roman Catholic church 
with more eloquence and pulpit power 
than Father Bernard Vaughan. The son 
of an English soldier, and the scion of 
an English family that from the earliest 
days remained in the Catholic fold while 
England turned Protestant, he has been 
trained to the most consistent loyalty. 
As a preacher against the sins of high 
society, he used to make all England 
tremble. He was an earnest foe of so- 
cialism, and often appeared on the public 
platform to set forth its alleged errors. 
As a Jesuit priest he was not eligible 
for promotion in his church. Though his 
brothers became bishops and he re- 
mained in the ranks of the parish priest- 
hood, he came to have a spiritual power 
that was world-wide. He was an ardent 
foe of Protestantism, declaring that it 
was decaying through lack of spiritual 
power. 


International Organization of 
Vacation Bible Schoels 

The Daily Vacation Bible School 
movement has so spread through the 
United States and Canada that there is 
now an international association of these 
schools, of which Russell Colgate is 
president and Walter M. Howlett, secre- 
tary. The organization met in New York 
at the Hotel Martinique, Nov. 17 and 18, 
to hear experts in various departments 
on features of the movement, such as 
handcraft, missions, and Bible 
study. Prof. George A. Coe spoke on 
“Principles of Training.” There was an 
exhibit of handwork in charge of Miss 
Jenny B. Merrill. 


music, 


Dr. Ainslie Criticizes 
Ku Klux Klan 

The Ku Klux Klan leaders try in va- 
rious cities to secure good-will by visit- 
and leaving contributions. 
churches where 


ing churches 


They sometimes visit 
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they have been criticized as in the case 
of a recent visit to Douglas Park Chris- 
tian church in Chicago. The mayor of 
Baltimore recently issued a permit for a 
public parade of the organization, and 
Dr. Peter Ainslie of the Christian Tem- 
ple criticized this action on the following 
Sunday, saying: “Whatever men may 
think of Christianity and however im- 
properly it has been presented by its ad- 
herents, one thing is certain, it does 
stand for one God as the loving Father 
of all mankind, one Saviour as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, and one brotherhood, 
irrespective of race or class. These are 
the things for which Christianity stands. 
Many of the adherents of Christianity 
have compromised all three of these 
stands. We have spent much of our 
time philosophizing on the first and the 
second, and left the third to take care 
of itself. The violation of the third is 
the heresy of modern times. There 
never has been in the history of the 
world such an outburst of hate against 
races and nations and classes as since 
the war. It is a war product, but it 
should be condemned and abandoned. No 
such actions can wear the livery of Chris- 
tianity. It is a pure fraud. Our task of 
these days is to try to remove prejudice 
between races, nations and classes for 
the betterment of all mankind. Every 
soul that loves good is challenged to 
enter courageously the league of friend- 
ship for those of other races and nations 
and classes. Any other course is folly in 
these times of a wrecked world.” 


Over-Churching 
in Missouri 

As fresh surveys are made in different 
parts of the middle west the serious na- 
ture of the church situation becomes 
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ever more apparent. Rev. Earl Starke, 
of Clarksville, Mo., recently gathered 
statistics with regard to Pike county, Mo. 
There are 54 Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Disciple churches. The 
total membership reported is about 6,000 
while the adult population served js 
16,000. The church strength among the 
denominations is reported in the follow- 
ing order: Baptists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists and Disciples. The Methodists 
have a long lead in their per capita giy- 
ing and the Disciples lead in the number 
of young people in college. These sur- 
veys are being made in different parts 
of the state under the direction of Rey. 
Casper C. Garrigues, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Missouri Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Mistakes in Church Building 
to be Avoided 

Many church buildings look as much 
like a fire station as a church, and the 
scandal of Protestantism in America has 
been its wasteful and inartistic buildings, 
particularly in the church structures of 
the villages. The Home Missions Coun- 
cil hopes to remedy all this by providing 
guidance for all churches that will ac- 
cept advice. A booklet has been issued 
on “The First Steps in Church Plan- 
ning,” in which the churches are urged 
to study the suggestions and to build ac- 
cordingly. 
Missionary Visits 
Former Field 

One of the strongest propagandists of 
foreign missions among the Disciples is 
Dr. Royal J. Dye, who spent a term on 
the upper Congo years ago, and who 
has since been in constant demand for 
missionary institutes jn this country. 


New Light on Atlanta Prison Work 


ESLIE LEE SANDERS of Indian- 

" apolis has a lively interest in the 
work of the “First Christian Church in 
Prison” organized by Dr. L. O. Bricker 
at the federal prison at Atlanta. He in- 
sists that much false information has 
been given the world about the inside 
of a prison and says: “A prison is built 
with but one purpose in view: to keep 
safely the men entrusted to the custody 
of the warden Permission may be 
given, and usually is, for any number of 
outside agencies to reach the men, but 
the prison itself is not a reform institu- 
tion and cannot be made such. If you 
understand the psychology of the con- 
vict mind, you will readily understand 
why. At present my good friend Chap- 
lain J. A. Sewall of the Atlanta prison 
is handicapped by the fact that he is em- 
ployed by the government, and is there- 
fore looked upon by the inmates as a 


part of the official personnel. No offi- 
cial can ever gain the real confidence 


and the ‘confidences’ of the convict. 
There is where your outsider comes in. 
Atlanta could be improved, but as com- 
pared with prison conditions of other 
days or with other prisons in the United 


States, the federal institution at Atlanta 
is a paradise. Eugene Debs’ newspaper 
articles about the prison are utterly false 
as a whole, and misrepresent life inside 
in an astounding way. Men can choose 
to love wrong and do wrong, and no 
study of prisons is worth a cent which 
does not start with that basic fact. 
Christian people let their sympathy run 
away with them. I laugh as I think of 
the credulity of some folks, and the ease 
with which hardened criminals play 
on the sympathy of the gullible out- 
siders. The majority of men in prison 
are accomplished and artistic liars; you 
cannot afford to believe them on oath 
But if the convict who is also a criminal 
is hopeless, what of the convict who is 
not and never had been a criminal? The 
man who went wrong in a moment of 
mad desperation perhaps, but whose 
heart is sound at the core? Eugene Debs 
was one. There are some others. How 
much is one Jerry Mc y worth to 
God and the church? What is the value 
of one O. Henry to the world of litera 
ture? The love and compassion and 
sanity of God’s Son are essential re 
quirements for those wh would do 
Christian work within prison walls.” 
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Some friends have sent him back to 
\ for a survey of the great changes 

have come about since the days of 
service, and a recent cable- 
announces his safe arri<! 
yent two new missionaries for the 

He will return in the spring to 
nee more in the educational propa- 
a of the American field. 


ioneer 


With 


Forum in Episcopal 
Church Fails 
two years past the Church of the 
nsion, an Episcopal church of New 
k, has been hoiding a forum. Large 
to the meetings with every 
political complexion. Because of 
idical talks from the floor at the 
each lecture, however, Bishop 
forbade the forum feature, re- 
g the meetings to the address of 
main speaker. Soon the attendance 
and now the announcement 
mes that the forum has been closed 
[his incident gives the critics of the 
in New York further opportunity 
sist that the church is in the con- 
trol of the conservative elements of so- 
ciety 


ps came 


iwindled 


Methodist Church Wants 
to Know Its Neighbors 

First Methodist church of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., is seeking information about 
ts religious neighbors and plans that on 
essive Sunday evenings preachers 
other communions will expound 
faith, The first in the series was 
harles E. Jackson of the Episco- 
hurch, who asserted that the Episco- 
irch stood for unity, continuity 
» past, the devotional life, and the 
ity of clergy and laity in church 


rnment, 


Unitarian Movement for 
Promotion of Devotions 
The Unitarian 
to bring 


Laymen’s league has 
much new life to the 
an movement in this country, and 

lucts of the society appear con- 

lly. Among the new signs of deep- 

| religious interest is the founding of 
irganization that will promote the 
tional spirit in the churches. Rev. 
lilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, N. Y., 
secretary of the society, and a layman 
has agreed to finance the first output of 
ature. The program is thus stated: 
ur plan is that as many as wish to 
so shall once a week give five min- 
utes to reflection or meditation upon the 
ial principles of our faith and 
hope. There will perhaps be many who 


BEST vy Revival FOR CHRISTMAS 


Sermons 


THAT HELPED ME WIN 
2,000 SOULS 

Now in book form. Cloth 

binding, $1.50 net. Post- 

age must be added. Will 

also send Parcel Post, 

eS @ Get them and 





use them. 
CLYDE LEE FIFE, 
Robinson, Il. 
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will 
this 


do much more, who will practice 
recollection not weekly but daily, 
and who will allot to it more than five 
minutes each time. So much the better; 
but we fix the slender minimum of five 
minutes once a week. In order to make 


this period of spiritual thoughtfulness 
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Make “One room into many — many into one” 
Harmonize with old and new interiors 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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How I Lost My Job as 
Preacher 
By J. D. M. BUCKNER 


(Forty Years a Minister in the Metho- 


dist Episcopal Church.) 


For pamphlet send 50c. to 
Cc. V. HOWARD 


31 Nassau St., New York City 
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THE MODERN READER’S HAMLET 
Haven McClure 
(Author of “The Contents of the New 
Testament.) 

A careful verbatim “modernization” of 
Shakespeare's text, prefaced by an ex- 
planation of the Hamlet enigma upon a 
religious basis. $1.75. Postage extra. 
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stores and News Stands: 
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Is Liberalism Losing? 


The achievements of the past three years are 
superficially disappointing. 

The nations of the world, after a war to end war, 
are still enmeshed in the toils of the old diplo- 
macy and the pre-war militarism. 


Che Mauchester Guardian 
WEEKLY 


tells you what the liberal mind of England is 
thinking about the serious problems of today. 
Week by week it has an unbiased discussion of 
international politics, a complete presentation of 
important general news from every country, and 
a full book review that keeps the reader posted 
on the best in current literature. 
Given an hour or two of time each week The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly will keep a man's 
knowledge of the world in repair and enable him 
to be an authority in that subject in which it tells 
most to be an authority—one's own times. 
it Mail coupon below 
To MANCHESTER GUARDIAN NEWSPAPERS, Inc., 
220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to me 
direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the cur- 
rent issue. 


Name 








WHO IS YOUR GOD? 


Jew, Catholic, Protestant or whoever you may be, if 
you approve of the Ten Commandments, your God is 
Jehovah. For the first Commandment—as the Hebrew 
text reproduced herewith shows—plainly reads: “I am 
Jehovah, Thy God.” 


Exodus XX. 2. 


‘TON TM DIN 


To approve of the principles of the Commandments 
and disapprove of Jehovah means not only the repudiation 
of Jehovah, but also of the rest of the Commandments, 
as well as one’s own self. To grasp the significance of 
Jehovah only; and the general bearing of the first Com- 
mandment upon the rest of the Commandments, let any 
American citizen ask himself this: What would be the 
consequences if we should agree to maintain the same 
form of government as we are having now, but, instead 
of Americanism, call it Bolshevism? 


WHAT IS YOUR IDEAL? 


Free thinker, Socialist, Anarchist or whoever you may 
be, if common sense and common decency prompt you 
to approve of such fundamentals as “Honor thy father 
and thy mother,” “Thou shalt not steal,” etc., your prime 
ideal is Jehovah. For all the Commandments bear the 
stamp Jehovah as shown above. Whether Jehovah is God, 
Creator and Ruler of the universe, or the ideal embracing 
the principles of “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not 
bear false witness,” etc., every individual is at liberty to 
determine for himself or herself. Like any other ideal, 
one cannot claim approval of its principles and disap- 
proval of the ideal itself. 


Americanism—The Religion 


Since no one—who is opposed to such principles as 
“Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
etc—can claim to be worthy of being an American citi- 
zen, it is obvious that the principles of the Decalogue not 
only coincide with the principles of Americanism, but are 
wholly dependent upon each other; the principles of the 
former giving man the right to be called civilized, and 
the principles of the latter giving man the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Therefore, to elim- 
inate both the religicus and scientific fanaticisms and to 
safeguard the liberties as they were implanted in the con- 
stitution and Declaration of Independence, mankind 
should recognize that Jehovah is the God (or ideal), 
Americanism the religion. 


MOSES STEINBERG, 
713% W. Saratoga St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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more fruitful, we shall from time to time 
issue and distribute to such as shall have 
given their names to the secretary, small 
booklets of meditations. These, it is 
hoped, will help in opening our minds 
by suggestion and stimulation to the 
glory and the beauty of the truths by 
which we most deeply live.” 


Catholic Musician 
Loses Faith 

While the Catholic press continues to 
jubilate over the conversion of Chester- 
ton to the Catholic faith, they publish 
an announcement that the most eminent 
Catholic musician of Italy has lost his 
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mind. The Quarterly Review tells an- 
other story: “The Vatican-inspired press 
has been announcing that Don Lorenzo 
Perosi, the most distinguished church 
musician that Italian Catholicism has pro- 
duced in our time, has gone mad. Where- 
as the truth is that this eminent man, 
after passing through a period of much 
mental and spiritual agony, intimated a 
desire to join the Waldensian church, a 
mad thing only from the papal point of 
view. With great wisdom and restraint 
the leaders of that church have shown 
no undue haste in receiving so notable a 
convert, but the fact remains that Perosi 
has lost faith in the Roman doctrines 
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and has set his face toward the light of 


the evangel, surely a significant cir- 


cumstance that cannot be explained away 
Festus.” 


ver) 


after the manner of 
Teacher Keeps in Touch 
with Former Students 
For years a ren 
known as the Upper 
has been 


work, 
Room Bible classes, 

going ler the direc- 
tion of Prof. Thomas M. Iden of Ann 
Arbor, Mich. At confined 
small Butler 
first taught. 
the col- 
leader were 


many iarkable 


forward un 
first it was 
to a group of students at 
college, where the profe 
As the 
lege, their relations 


ssor 


students went out from 








AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP 


TWO WORTHY ALABAMA SCHOOLS 





DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Brewton, Alabama, 
This school, established in 
that year an enrollment of 9; 
of 2; a property valuation 
nd 1 building. Now the 
in enrollment of 185; 
7 buildings, and a 
of $175,000. 

This school was established to 
vide an education and Christian 
hz to poor girls who, without this 
school, would grow up in ignorance 
We need help. Work on a _ badly 
needed dormitory has been suspended 
for lack of funds. You can establish 
scholarships at this school, and lift 
vor girls from ignorance to lizht, and 
fit them for efficient service. Will you 


elp? 


1006, had 
a faculty 
of $4,000; 
school has 
a faculty of 16: 
property valuation 


pro- 
train 








COLEY-BLACKSHER VOCATIONAL | 
SCHOOL BOR BOYS 


Hadley, Alabama. 


This school was established one year 
azo. We have been given 2,124 acres 
of land, but have only one dormitory 
and one small school room. 

There are probably 1500 Indians in 
this community without church or 
school facilities; also a community of 
Negroes without adequate school op 
portunities. It is our purpose to try 
to provide an opportunity for all these 
Our people have been generous, but 
here is an opportunity for others te 
help us with their money to build 
American citizens. Will you help? 
Address the president. 

















PAULINE 


will entertain you free of charge. 
Macedonian cry? 


DOWNING INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 





TAYLOR HALL 
Donation of Miss Cornelia A. Taylor, of Quaker Hill. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


If you would immortalize yourself, here is your opportunity. 
money to help build, equip and maintain these two schools, which were established 
for those who without outside help must grow up in ignorance. 
invitation to our friends in the North and elsewhere to visit us at Brewton. 
O, Friends, will you not hear and heed this 
For further information, address 


(Rev.) J. M. SHOFNER, President 


You can provide 


We give a cordial 
We 


BREWTON, ALABAMA 
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Subject to Examination 


Easiest 


Reading 
Bible 


The Bible has never 
been published in any 
form in which the 
reading of it has been 
made so attractive to 
both old and young 
as in the “INTERNA- 
TIONAL” 


CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS’ 
BIBLE 


By an entirely new 
plan, a thread of red 
running from 
Genesis to Revela 
tion, binds in one 
harmonious whol 
each leading topic. All 
the precious truths 
which lie hidden un 
der the mass of un 
connected matter and 
escape the mere read 
er are brought to light 
and tied together 


The Rev. Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut, D.D., the pop 
ular authority in Bible 
themes, has arranged on 
this plan Three Thousand 
Selected Texts. 
PROMINENT PEOPLE'S 
OPINIONS 
John anamaker: Interna 
tional Christian Workers’ Bibk 
isan advance on anything hith 
erto attempted in making the 
Bible usable. 

Lyman Abbott: Valuable to Chris 
tian workers in their endeavor to get 
at the teaching of the Bible directly 
and immediately, and not through the 

medium of commentaries 
BOUND IN GENUINE LEATHER, divinity circuit, 
with overlapping covers (like illustration), round 
corners, gold edges, red underneath. Size of page 
5% x8 inches, beautifully printed in extra large 
clear type on extra fine paper; also contains Lat 

est Teachers’ Helps to Bible Study. 


( FREE 





FREE for examination, ALL 
OFFER CHARGES PREPAID. If it does 
not please you, return it at our 
expense. If it does please you, remit spe 
cial price. Published at $7.50, but for 
a limited time we offer this handsom- 
est, most usable Bible at the SPE- 
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continued by a series of annual letters. 
Later on, at the State Normal school at 
Emporia, Kans., this fine ministry was 
continued, and the Upper Room com- 
pany continued to grow, embracing both 
the local class and the wider circle of its 


alumni. Still later, Prof. Iden became 
instructor in biblical literature in the 
Bible Chair organization at Ann Arbor, 


and from this center his unifying and in- 
spiring messages have been sent out in 
printed form month by month to a mem- 
bership scattered the world, and 
numbering many hundreds. The eighth 
annual volume of the series has just been 
issued 


over 


Rev. G. A. Gordon Gives 
Autobographical Lectures 


The church committee of Old South 
Congregational church of Boston re- 
quested their minister, Rev. George A. 


Gordon, last spring to prepare a course 
of autobiographical lectures, which he 
has His first lecture this fall was 
on “Education and (Religion: What?” 
and the others are: Nov. 17, “Stock: Ed- 
ucation by Inheritance”; Nov. 24, “The 
Influence of Nature”; Dec. 8, “First Les- 


done. 


sons in Metaphysics and Logic”; Dec. 
1S. “The Scottish Public School Sixty 
Years Ago”; Dec. 29, “Feudalism and 
Democracy"; Jan. 5, “Keeping the Sab- 
bath’; Jan. 12, “Pre-Moral Religion 
Athletics”; Jan. 19, “The Discipline ot 
Immigration’; Jan. 26, “The Use of 
Spare Hours”; Feb. 2, “My First Pa- 
rish”; Feb, 9, “College and Great Expe- 


riences”; 


March 30, Good Friday, “Edu- 
cation Under the Master of Religion.” 


Federal Council Aids 
Philanthropy Drives 
The 


wide 


Red Cross drive, which is nation- 
during November, is being ably 
supported by the Federal Council of 
Churches. More and more the great 
philanthropies turn to the church for 
moral support, if not for contributions. 
Red Cross drive is over 
the nation will be aroused to its duty 
in the near east situation. In this good 
more the Federal Council 
render aid 


As soon as the 


once 
“1 
will 


Detroit Churches Hold 
Armistice Service 

\ religious service 
John's Episcopal 
Armistice day 
union of all 


held at St. 
church in Detroit on 
which symbolized the 
non-Roman Christians in 
tribute to the dead. Dr. G. G 
First Congregational 
Lynn Harold Hough, 
Central Methodist church, 
Dr. S. D. Gordon be- 
gan a two week’s ministry with the co- 
operating churches of Detroit on Nov. 
13 He some rather start- 
ling them being “The 
Devil in Seven Chap- 


was 


paying 
Atkins, 


church, 


pastor of 
and Dr 

pastor ol 
were the speakers, 


announces 
topics, among 


Biography of the 


ters,” and “There Is Someone at Your 
Side You Do Not Know.” 
Dr. Speer Wants Right 
Motives in Giving 

The various denominations of Chris- 
tians cooperating in the Federal Coun- 
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cil of Churches brought 
leaders of 
Columbus, 
November 
ods to be 


together the 
their promotional agencies in 
O., during the first week in 
to consider the various meth- 
used in such work. Bishop 
Nicholson spoke on the culmination of 
the recent campaign for a fund of two 
million dollars in the Methodist Episco- 
pal church with which to meet the de- 


crease in receipts from the centenary 
fund. Dr. Speer sounded a note of 
warning in these words: “The forward 
movements of promotional organiza- 


tions must unite, not separate, the finan- 
cial and the spiritual ideals. Financial 
support for the church is not simply a 
business proposition to be handled me- 
chanically through schemes of budgets 
and apportionments; if it is to be per- 


manently sustained at a high level, it 
has to rest back on a deep spiritual 
foundation. We must be on our guard 


constantly to see that the right motives 
are appealed to. To appeal for support 
for the church on the ground that reli- 
gion helps business, or for missions on 
the ground that trade and security fol- 
low the work of the missionary, is subtly 
to undermine the real power of the 
Christian religion.” 


World Sunday School 
Association Issues Call 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
committee of the World’s Sunday School 
association, Mr. W. C. Pearce, associate 
general secretary, made a report of his 
world tour, in which he said that racial 
bitterness exists in many parts of the 
world, but he finds hope in the “spiritual 
league of nations” which binds the Sun- 
day school world together. The organi- 
zation supplies wall pictures to the mis- 
sionaries and there is urgent need of a 
fresh supply of these, particularly those 
that would aid in the study of the life 
of Christ. Mr. Arthur M. Harris was 
chairman of the committee. 
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FIRE INSURANCE AT COST 
Easy Terms No 
Write to the 
NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Room 1508 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Advertisements offered 
for publication in The 
Christian Century are 
subject to censorship. 
Questionable, mislead- 
ing or fraudulent an- 
nouncements are de- 


clined. 








FREE SAMPLES OF 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


A GIVING CHRISTMAS for 


Schools. 
CHRISTMAS FOLKS, Cantata. 
Sample Anthems for Choir. 
Ask for Catalog. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISION for Sunday 
Schools 
WHEN THE KING CAME, 
music. 


3 of the 


Sunday 


Play, without 


Auy above samples mailed to 
one address. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


528 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 






















Played from Electric Keyboard by 
Organist. 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


Write for complete information 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., Deagan Bide 
4759Ravenewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A New 
FOSDICK Book 


Christianity and Progress 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
Cloth, $1.50 

This is a striking book written in the in- 
imitable Fosdick style and will undoubtedly 
be enjoyed by thousands of readers. Sim- 
ple and direct in its presentation, yet force- 
ful and brilliant, this volume is a welcome 
addition to Dr. Fosdick’s remarkably popu- 
lar books. It was originally presented as 
the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University 
With amazing speed and accuracy, punctu- 
ated by concrete examples to make his 
points clear, the author carries the reader 
through the history of the world's progress. 


Other Fosdick Books 





Assurance of Immortality............ $1.0 
Manhood of the Master.............. 1.15 
Meaning of Faith............... Ss 
NE ND cca sc waanmes wane 1.15 
BORE GE TONWEIR.. o6cccccccsscecsse 1.25 
IEE «4 knnes snnandedidane nN 


A Specially Bound Set of Fosdick’s three 

“meanings” — 

“The Meaning of Prayer” 

“The Meaning of Faith” 

“The Meaning of Service” 
The THREE “everyday Life” books unt 
formly bound in cloth, with morocco ridge, 
gold stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, ¢- 
cased in an attractive carton— 


$5.00, postage paid. 


At your bookstore or from us . ora / 


(BOOKS WITH 
ASSOCIATION PRESS PURPOSE 
Pub. Dept. Inter Comm. Y.M.C.A. 

347 Madison Ave. New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 








OUR NEW QUARTERLY 


The 
“20th Century” 


For Adult and Young People’s Bible 


Classes, Home Departments, etc. 








No “padding’’—It gives just 
what the average student ac- 
tually uses. 


Concise—and thorough. 
Scholarly—and practical. 


It is reverent and also has 
**punch”’ 


Send for Free Sample Copy and 
Further Information 


The Christian Century Press 























The Fundamentals of Christianity 


By HENRY C. VEDDER 
Professor of Church History, Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 

The answer in detail that this book attempts 
to give to the question “What is Christianity?" 
is based upon three convictions: (1) that 
man’s apprehension of the character of God 
has not stood still but has grown with his 
growth (2) that the highest forms of this pro- 
gressive knowledge of God are found in the 
Old and New Testament literature and cul- 
minate in the words of Jesus as preserved in 
the Gospels (3) that the teaching of Jesus is, 
therefore, the standard by which all other 
teaching claiming to be Christian must be com- 
pared and, in case of conflict, rejected. It is 
the main object of this book to convince its 
readers that the parting of the ways has been 
reached with the Historical Christianity based 
on Paul as its authority which still has such 
wide vogue and that the future belongs to a 
Christianity that will determine its doctrines, 
program and methods on the authority of 
jesus alone. 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


A Wonderful Story—Simply Told 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE 


Edited by J. Arthur Thomson 
English Scientist and Author 


HERE is the supreme publishing achieve- 
ment of the year. In one logical flow- 
ing story it tells you of the progress in all 
the fields of science since the world began. 
It reduces the whole subject to terms so 
simple that the layman can clearly under- 
stand. It covers this vast amount of mate- 
rial completely and authoritatively—yet so 
concisely that it can be contained in four 
volumes. It gives you a collection of nearly 
1,000 accurate and graphic pictures illus- 
trating the text clearly. Of fascinating in- 
terest and profound educational value to 
every man, woman and child. 


This great work does for science what H. G. 
Wells’ “Outline of History’ does for history— 
and the Thomson books are much more attrac- 
tive both as to contents and make-up than 
Wells’. These four volumes will give a better 
all-around view of modern science than a hun- 
dred volumes on the specific sciences. The re- 
markably fine illustrations in themselves almost 
tell the story. 

COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
Price, $4.50 per volume, plus 15 cents postage. 

A Suggestion: Send $4.65 (including postage) for the 
first volume; after seeing this, you will at once order the 
entire set. 


If you wish the four volumes mailed to you now, send 
$5.00 with your order and you may have sixty days to 
pay the balance. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 














Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora S. Davis 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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TWO IRRESISTIBLE TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


With Select Parties of Christian Century Readers 
TWO DELUXE “CLARK” CRUISES 


3rd Cruise 19th Cruise 


AROUND THE WORLD AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 
120 DAYS OF LUXURY TRAVEL 25 HALCYON ORIENT DAYS 





















$1,000 and Up (according to size and location $600 and Up (according to size and location 
of stateroom), including regular ship and shore of stateroom), including regular ship and shore 













expenses. expenses. 
“THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE” “THE EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 
Palatial express steamer, luxuriously ap- A mammoth Atlantic liner, 25,000 tons, 
pointed; 18,481 tons; electric elevator, glass 42,500 displacement; 3 great promenade 
enclosed promenade deck, sumptuous public decks, 14 public rooms, 25 imperial suites 
rooms; wardrobes, elec-— __and chambers de lure, 


tric fans, modern ventil- |* elevator, gymnasium, 
ating system and safety |, eee ee and most modern ventil 
devices, etc. j ee ating system and safety 
| devices, etc. 










A Fascinating Itinerary [eae 

Cuba, Panama, San jie 
Francisco, Hawaii. 14 | 
days in Japan, China, | 
Philippines, Java, Malay 
Peninsula, Burmah; 19 
days in India and Cey- 
lon, Suez Canal, Egypt, 
Italy, France, etc., with 
stop over tickets in Eu- 


A Surpassing Itinerary 
Madeira, Spain, Gib 
ij raltar, Algeria, Greece, 
Turkey, Bosphorus to 
i Black Sea. 19 days in 
# Palestine and Egypt; 
Italy, Riviera, France, 
JERUSALEM.—TOWER OF DAVID. etc., with stop-over tick 
rope. ets in Europe. 
INSPIRING SHIP BOARD EVENTS 


Services, lectures, travel club meetings, concerts, entertainments, deck sports — a constant 
round of social festivities. 






















(Cuisine and Service. Orchestra at meals. 
UNSURPASSED CANADIAN PACIFIC , Physicians and Nurses, if needed. 


|Hostesses and Chaperones, for ladies traveling alone. 


Large staff of trained conductors, elaborate shore drives, best hotels, chartered R. R. trains 
guides, baggage expenses, landings, tips, etc., all included. 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of “The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark's “Round the World Cruise,” will have charge of our “Christian Century” parties. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND SHIP DIAGRAMS SENT FREE POSTPAID 
Please State Cruise Preference. 


Address: “THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY” 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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TEN NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


The most significant fact with regard to the new religious books of the year 1922-23 is the 
great number of volumes treating of the personality, life and work of Jesus. The publishers 
have felt the pulse of the serious reading public and the publication of these books is a result 
of that fact. The world was never so perplexed intellectually and spiritually as today. And 
men are wistfully turning, as never before—and more hopefully than ever before—to the 


“Lord of Thought” and of the Heart. 


Nothing could so enrich the fruitage of this new 


year than for ten thousand ministers to delve deeply into these new revealings of ‘The Life of 


Lives.” 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 
By W. E. Orchard 


The fame of the pastor of King’s Weigh House (Con- 
gregational) church, London, long ago reached America. 
This volume of his sermons will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of present-day tendencies in Christian thinking. 
The Christian World says: “We commend this book to 
everyone who loves great preaching and fearless inde- 
pendence. ($1.35). 


RABBONI: A Study of Jesus Christ, the 
Teacher 


By Canon Anthony C. Deane 


“This is a gracious and wise book, showing how to go 
to school to the Master Teacher. I do not remember to 
have seen a better study of Jesus the Teacher, alike in 
atmosphere and suggestion.”” (Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D.D.) ($2.00). 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS 
By John A. Hutton 


Although published last year, this work bids fair to be 
a book in continuous demand. It is an unusual book 
striking out a new line. What Christ’s teaching involved 
for the wide world, in whatever phase of its life, Dr. 
Hutton describes in detail. Master of a word style, the 
author makes the whole ministry and message of Jesus 
not only luminous, but awe-inspiring, as his interpreta- 
tion unfolds. Jesus is presented, not as the founder of 
a sect, but “to inaugurate a world-state-of-matters, hav- 
ing as its ultimate motive and principle God.” This book, 
if followed, would bring light into this present social and 
industrial night in which men now find themselves. 


($1.50). 
JESUS AND LIFE 
By Joseph McFadyen 


The author, who is professor of New Testament in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, holds that it is a 
“matter of life or death to the world” that men be 
christianized in all their various relations. ($2.00). 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF JESUS 


By V. G. Simkhovitch 

“The teachings of Christ are an historical event. Let 
us try to understand them historically.. Without an 
historical understanding we have before us not teach- 
ings but texts. There is hardly a text in the four gos- 
pels that is not apparently conflicting with other texts. 
Yet an insight is won when the teachings of Jesus are 
viewed and understood historically.” Thus Dr. Simkho- 
vitch, who is professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, takes up his survey of the background of the 
teachings of Jesus. Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the 
University of Missouri, writes that this is the best book 
he has found covering this phase of Jesus’ work. ($1.75). 


Send your order in today—cash or c redit. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 


By Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 


“A remarkable piece of work,” says Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The Nation,” in commenting upon this new 
book. He adds: “I have never seen a series of studies 
dealing with modern social applications of the teachings 
of Jesus which seemed to me so frank, thoroughgoing 
and suggestive. If Christianity is to have any positive 
influence in the making of a new age, it will have to be 
the sort of Christianity which this book expounds so 
well.” ($1.25). 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


By Edith Picton-Turbervill (With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil) 

The author’s theme is—as phrased and accepted by 
Lord Robert Cecil—that “our national policy, both in- 
ternal and external, must be Christianized; that, in 
other words, Christian morality must in its essence be 
the guide of our national conduct.” It is a thesis that 
has often been urged by divines and others; the author’s 
eloquent pages vindicate it with much independence and 
from new angles. Miss Picton-Turbervill is known the 
world over for her work with the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. W.C. A. ($1.50). 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 


By Edward Grubb 

The author of this book is already well known for his 
other books, among them “The Religion of Experience.” 
Dr. Grubb adapts the older doctrine of the atonement to 
modern thought—to scientific psychology, to Ritschl’s 
insistence on a solution that is social; and comprising in 
the conception of Atonement the revelation of the char- 
acter of God, our identification with His will, deliverence 
from sin rather than from punishment, and salvation by 
God’s gift of love. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 


By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester 
“Just what many people, both young students and 
older persons who are desirous of thinking clearly on 
religious topics, are looking for.”—-Manchester Guar- 
dian. ($1.25). 


THE CREATIVE CHRIST 


By Edward S. Drown 

How shall society be built on the foundation of right- 
eousness, justice and love? How shall the individual, 
every individual, find his own freedom in a right and 
just relation that shall express and maintain the rights 
and freedom of all? How shall the state, the Nation, be 
so constituted as to maintain the rights and duties, poli- 
tical and industrial, of all its members? Dr. Drown, 
who is a well known professor of Cambridge, Mass., 
holds that the answer to all these questions will be ar- 
rived at through the acceptance in deed and truth of 
the teachings of the “Creative Christ.” ($1.50). 


(Note: If remittance is sent with order, eight cents should be 


added for each book ordered.) 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 South Dearborn Street 


—— 


Chicago, Illinois 











Free 


We will mail 
ree a beau- 
tiful 32-page 
booklet of 
sample pages 
from the 
Standard 
History of 
the World, 
conta ining 
pictures of 
great char- 
acters in his- 
tory, to ev- 
ery reader 
who mails 
to us the 


COUPON. 





TO THE LIONS 
NHRISTIANITY is the greatest fact Im history. The early Christians endured martyrdem rather than forsake Principle, 
The picture shown herewith depicts 87,000 people assembled in the Coliseum at Rome to witness the Christians given 
to the lions. In such a seene may be read the inevitable doom of the Empire that ruled the world. If you would know 
the .history .of .mankind—every sacrifice .for principle, .every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, 
from the dawn of civilization down toe the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the 


Standard History of the World 


We will name our Introductory Price and easy terms of payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to all 
readers interested. A coupon for your convenience is printed at the bottom of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, 
write name and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail the sample pages w thont any obliga- 
tion on your part to buy.. You can purchase this great work if you act at once at a very reasonable price and pay for 
it in cash, or in smal] sums monthly, as you prefer. Mail the Coupon. 


10 Big 
Volumes 


6000 
Large 
Pages 


1000 
Splendid 


Pictures 


100 
Maps and 
Diagrams 














A Household Treasure|Six Thousand Years of History 


FREE With this set of books in your home you 


COUPON , d never spend a lonely evening. You 


The Pyramids of Egypt had looked down—old and still— 
9 associate with the world’s heroes.| | : ° age 4 
WESTERN <2 Why be content with the common-| for hundreds of years on the activities of man at the time 
: place when you can become fa- a a ae i ieee i ‘ “sd : 
NEWSPAPER » miliar with Socrates and Caesar when the Children of Israel passed through Egypt across the 
ASSOCIATION and Napoleon and Cromwell and 
. Washington and Columbus and . . c . d 
H. E. SEVER, President ; lineata ? Get this History of | of mankind. Before the separation of races, before the 
140 So. Dearborn St., tp — and nog eee Assyrians were, before the gods « f China, before Jerusalem 
icago, fead it for the Jo 7 : m > - 
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you » pure sauiple ¢ ‘ t . ’ ; 
of e Standard His- ion that will lead | uncounted ages. And so this story of man, from the far 
containing q m toward etter , . “ . : 
ng oT iat , ” things P beginnings through the classic ages, down through the dark 
f history, and write me V centuries when all Europe stopped for six hundred years m 
of vour special offer . ‘ . . h 
readers ignorance and despair—through the Middle Ages gay enoug 


with chivalry—is brought down to the recent World War. 
The work covers every race, every nation, every time. Noth- 
ing more interesting, absorbing and inspiring has ever been 
written. 


Red Sea—and even before that distant period begins the story 
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